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Revolutionary spies used invisible ink, 
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detection and move their crucial 
messages across enemy lines. 
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Spirited Adventures 
Oklahoma City 

As the endpoint of the Trail of Tears 
and the prize of land-run homesteaders, 
Oklahoma's capital city has been at 
the crossroads of many journeys. 

BY NATALIE DIETZ RAINES 
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Historic Homes 
Belmont Hall 
This circa-1773 Georgian mansion 


played host to Revolutionary meetings, 


served as the home of an early State 
Regent of Delaware and is now 
preserved as a historic property. 


BY COURTNEY PETER 
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War of 1812 

Clash of Civilizations 

The 1813-1814 Creek War was largely 
a conflict over land, with American 
Indians facing overwhelming pressure 


to give up their ancestral homes. 
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and civics education center in Montevallo, Ala., for this 
issue’s cover story profiling historical interpreters. I've 
always been amazed at re-enactors’ commitment to historical detail and their 
ability to make history's inherent drama come alive. As Abigail Adams inter- 
preter Patricia Bridgman says, historical interpreters “provide a time machine 
that delivers people to a distant place and time.” Our story introduces readers to 
Ms. Bridgman and other DAR members who channel their historical expertise 
and passion for the past into viable careers. 

Pulling the curtain back on Revolutionary spycraft is the focus of another 
feature. Spies on both the British and American sides used ingenious meth- 
ods—messages written in invisible ink, hidden in quills, behind masks and under 
buttons—to communicate secretly across enemy lines, risking death to supply 
crucial information about battle strategy. 

It wasn't long after a fire at Jamestown 
destroyed settlers’ homes that Colonial 
Americans began organizing themselves to pre- 
vent and fight such disasters. We detail their 
efforts, which evolved from community bucket 
brigades and neighborhood “rattlewatches” to 
well-trained volunteer companies dedicated to 
guarding property and safety. 

The DAR Museum’s curator of collections, 
Olive Graffam, has compiled a special feature that illuminates 11 female portraits 
in the Museum's collection. These portraits, painted from 1757 to 1857 in various 
styles, give us a unique window into the lives of women of the time. 

The Creek War of 1813-1814, which broke out against the backdrop of the 
War of 1812, began as a civil war between factions of the Creek Nation. When it 
was over, the Creek, along with other Southern American Indian nations, were 
forced to cede millions of acres of land to the federal government. Many of those 
American Indian tribes eventually were forced to relocate to lands west of the 
Mississippi River, setting out on a deathly journey that became known as the 
Trail of Tears. That trail ended in present-day Oklahoma, the capital of which we 
profile in this issue's Spirited Adventures department. 

The Historic Homes department visits Belmont Hall, a circa-1773 Georgian 
mansion in Smyrna, Del. The home once was the meeting place for Delaware 
Patriots, and in the late 19th to early 20th centuries it was the home of Caroline 
Speakman, who organized the Elizabeth Cook DAR Chapter and served as an early 
State Regent of Delaware. It is now owned by the state of Delaware, which works 
with the nonprofit group Friends of Belmont Hall to ensure its preservation. 

If you're like me, your Thanksgiving day ritual involves waking up to watch the 
Macy's Thanksgiving Day parade. It was such a treat to realize that at least one of 
the balloon handlers is a DAR member—Katherine “Kitty” Bowers, whom we pro- 
file in the Today's Daughters department. Happy Thanksgiving and happy holidays 
to all of our loyal readers. 
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Patriotism 
On Parade 


Katherine “Kitty” Bowers brings 
cheer to crowds during the 
Macy's Thanksgiving Day Parade. 


By Lena Anthony | Photography courtesy of Kitty Bowers 


AS A VOLUNTEER BALLOON HANDLER for the Macy’s 
Thanksgiving Day Parade for the past decade, Katherine | 


“Kitty” Bowers knows which balloons draw the most cheers 
from the crowds of children watching from New York City’s 
sidewalks. She has handled some of the most popular bal- 
loons, including Hello Kitty and Kermit the Frog, which alone 
requires 70 handlers to navigate through the 2.65-mile route. 

“You can’t imagine the emotion when you're walking down 
Broadway in front of all these children,” says the member of 
the Francis Hopkinson-Monmouth Court House Chapter, 
Freehold, N.J. “By the end of the day, your face hurts from 
smiling so much.” 

Your legs hurt, too, Mrs. Bowers says. But the exhaustion 
doesn't stop her from enjoying a traditional Thanksgiving meal 
with her sister, Barbara Eckert, a fellow DAR member, and their 
brother, Charles Eckert, a member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. Both also are balloon handlers in the parade. “We 
let the crowds disperse and find somewhere to get a turkey sand- 
wich,” she says. “We always make sure to have turkey.” 

Some years have left Mrs. Bowers more sore than others. 
In fact, one year she actually was injured on the job. It was par- 
ticularly windy that year, and Mrs. Bowers was knocked down 
by an out-of-control candy cane balloon. 

“True to show business, I thought the show must go on, so 
I rolled over and managed to get myself up and onto the next 
balloon,” Mrs. Bowers says. “I was walking, but I have to say I 
wasn't walking very well. I didn’t realize I was hurt.” 

When she was assigned to the Uncle Sam balloon in 
2004—her second year on the job—she was unprepared for 
what an emotional experience it would turn out to be. 

“Uncle Sam is not usually a balloon kids get excited about, 
but what a thrill that year was,” Mrs. Bowers recalls. 

That’s because she was holding the Uncle Sam balloon with 
active-duty U.S. Marines who had just returned from Iraq. 

“At one point we passed a National.Guard station on the 
parade route, and they came out to salute the Marines,” she 
says. “That's when tears just started streaming down my face.” 

It was a touching experience for Mrs. Bowers, who comes 
from a long line of U.S. servicemen, including her father, who 
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Today's Daughters 


Kitty Bowers (left) and her sister Barbara Eckert at the parade 


was a submariner killed in World War II. Her husband, who 
died in 2000, was a Vietnam War veteran. Through her work in 
the DAR, she volunteers at a veterans’ nursing home, where she 
plays miniature golf with the wheelchair-bound veterans. 

“We have a theme each month, and I always take my cos- 
tume over the top because I think it’s important to put a smile 
on their faces,” she says. 

Mrs. Bowers joined the DAR because of her love of history, 
as well as to honor her mother. “She had been working on 
her application, but we didn't know that until after she died,” 
says Mrs. Bowers, who says her own application process was a 
“true labor of love.” 

“I never looked at it as work,” she says, even though acquir- 
ing her father’s death certificate from the Department of the 


| Navy proved time-consuming. “It took me 18 months, but I 


never dreamed where it would take me and the doors it would 
open. I've enjoyed every minute of it.” 

Mrs. Bowers also is an avid traveler. She's been to six con- 
tinents, including Antarctica. She hopes to make it to Africa 
someday soon. t 
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National Treasures 


Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


To the Rescue 


BASED ON THE TOY HORSES, carriages and carts that appear in early boys’ portraits, it seems that boys have 
always loved transportation-themed toys. If these two examples are any indication, the added element of heroism 
only increased the appeal. 

By the late 1800s, mass production of affordable cast iron, and even cheaper tin, put colorful, durable and 
boy-proof toys such as fire engines and other horse-drawn vehicles within the reach of almost every household. 
Though simply designed, most were made so that the horses moved in an apparent gallop, hurrying to the scene of 
the imaginary fire. Horse-drawn fire engines remained in use well into the 1900s. This early 20th-century toy fire 
engine was donated to the DAR Museum by Byron U. Richards Jr., who played with it as a child. 

The wood and printed tin toy ship represents the USS Oregon, which in 1898 undertook a historic voyage from 
San Francisco around South America after the sinking of the Maine in Havana Harbor. Its two-month journey 
highlighted the need for a rapid response to such emergencies and helped increase support for the idea of a canal 
through Panama. The Oregon arrived in Cuba in time to assist in the primary naval battle of the Spanish-American 
War, the Battle of Santiago de Cuba, in July 1898. The Spanish-American War lasted only a few months, but patri- 
otic fervor ran high, and toys such as this reflected a nationwide awareness of America’s fight with Spain. Gift of 
Jacqueline Ernest Merritt. im 
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Long May It Wave 

While reading about Mary Pickersgill on page 8 of the 
March/April 2013 issue, I was aware that the story in this arti- 
cle was familiar to me. Then, | realized why! About two years 
ago while involved with Constitution Week, I bought the book 
The Flag Maker by Susan Campbell Bartoletti. It is a histori- 
cally correct story of Mary Pickersgill and her daughter sewing 
the flag that flew over Fort McHenry, inspiring our national 
anthem. The illustrations are wonderful, and every time I read 
this with my grandchildren, they study the pictures and ask 
some very thoughtful questions. This delightful book might be 

one for others to consider. 
Vesta Burroughs 
Stamp Defiance Chapter, Wilmington, N.C. 


Study Coordinates 

Nancy Mann Jackson’s “Mapping a New Nation” in the 
July/August issue hit a note with me because of my first trek 
across this nation 10 years ago. 
In order to follow the travels 
of Lewis and Clark, I spent twa 
years of study in the captains’ 
journals, in specialized atlases 
and in the writings of scholars. 

One thing that struck me 
was that theirs was no jour- 
ney through a dark continent. 
Lewis and Clark knew exactly 
where they were going. Many 
explorers, trappers and sail- 
ors had been poking about the 
northern and western wilderness for years. The Columbia 
River had been discovered by Captain Robert Gray, who 
claimed it for the United States and named it after his ves- 
sel. The river was accurately charted, down to the degree of 
latitude and longitude, by British Captain George Vancouver, 
who published his journals in London in 1798. 

Not once during the westward journey did Lewis and Clark 
obtain an accurate notion of their longitude. But they hada 
good handle on their latitude (an important consideration 
given competition from explorers above the 49th parallel) and 
the latitude of the great river they had set out to find. 

A thorough and fascinating account of the cartographic 
materials supporting, and resulting from, the expedition 
is found in John Logan Allen's Passsage Through the Garden 
(University of Illinois Press, 1975). 
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Randall Keils 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Wayfinding for Family 

The article “Mapping a New Nation” hit home with me. 
While in Williamburg, Va., I purchased a facsimile of a Pierre 
Jefferson/Josue Fry map dated 1755. This map shows the 
early settlement in Augusta County, Va., where my ancestors 
Ephriam McDowell and his son John helped settle Borden's 
Grant in 1737. 

I was able to visit the family cemetery nearby in Fairfield, 
Va., on Route 11 where they both are buried. John was killed 
by the American Indians. Ephriam lived to be 100 years old. 
State road markers appear at this spot. 
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Laura P. Curran 
Fayetteville-Owahgena Chapter, Fayetteville, N.Y. 


| Remembering All Rockingham Volunteers 

As a board trustee for the Rockingham Association, | am 
pleased that you chose to write about Rockingham, General 
Washington's last wartime headquarters, in the July/August 
2013 issue. There is a wealth of early American history at this 
tiny site, where the general wrote his farewell orders to the 
armies. The grounds continue to be developed to reflect an 18th- 
century farmstead. Recently, we planted an apple orchard, and 
this fall, we will see the addition of an 18th-century barn. We 
appreciate the publicity that your article provides to help tell the 
story of Rockingham. 

Rockingham was the home of my DAR Patriot Margaret 
Eaton Berrien. I am a member of the General David Forman- 
Penelope Hart Chapter and have been a Rockingham volunteer 
for nearly 10 years. I am disappointed that my chapter was over- 
looked in your article. The Rockingham website includes an 
article about the chapter honoring Mrs. Berrien’s burial location. 

Linda Hollywood, First Vice Regent 
General David Forman-Penelope Hart Chapter, 
Trenton, N.J. 


Summer at Strawbery Banke 

I thoroughly enjoyed the July/August issue, especially after 
visiting Strawbery Banke in Portsmouth, N.H. [mentioned on 
page 8], Exeter, N.H., and Maine this summer. 

I descend directly from George Cleeve, a founder of 
Portland, Maine. | have found that many of my ancestors 
were killed by American Indians during King Philip's War of 
| 1675-1679. [Editor's note: The January/February 2014 issue of 

American Spirit will feature a story on King Philip's War. | 
Sherry Murphy Trout 
Fort Nelson Chapter, Portsmouth, Va. 


Send your letters to americanspirit@dar.org. 
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EVENTS * MISCELLANY ai | 


The Vi C tory surrendered and the other two were 


captured. 


The second battle cry, “We have met 
Wat of be the enemy and they are ours,” was Perry's 
| famously terse report notifying General 


William Henry Harrison that he had 


defeated the British. 
The War of 1812 saw the U.S. N avy emerge as an ee eR Nr the 


indispensable element of American military prowess. | Warof 1812, the U.S. Postal Service 


The Navy proved itself not only on the seas, but also —_—(USPS) recently issued a “War of 1812: 
| Battle of Lake Erie” Forever Stamp. The 


NEWS 


upon the vast freshwater expanse of Lake Erie. | USPS selected William Henry Powell's 
famous painting, “Battle of Lake Erie” for 
The Battle of Lake Erie fought on | guns smashed the Lawrence and killed the stamp art. The oil-on-canvas painting 
September 10, 1813, ranks as one of the | many of its crew, forcing Perry to trans- | was commissioned by the U.S. Congress 
Navy's most famous victories and pro- fer his command, and the now-famous | and completed in 1873. It shows Perry in 
duced the “Hero of Lake Erie,” Master | flag. to the USS Niagara. the small boat he used to transfer from 
Commandant Oliver Hazard Perry. Subsequently, Perry sailed Niagara his ruined flagship to the Niagara. Visitors 
The courage and sailing skills ofthe | through the line of British ships and can see it hanging at the head of the east 
27-year-old Perry and the men aboard his | nearly demolished two of them. The stairway in the Senate wing of the Capitol 
nine-ship fleet enabled them totriumph | four largest Royal Navy ships soon in Washington, D.C. 


decisively over the more heavily armed 
Royal Navy fleet of six ships. 

The victory gave the United States 
contro] of Lake Erie and prevented the 
British from penetrating farther along 


mF farther along mA TLE of LAKE ERIE 
the Great es. Control of the lake also 

enabled the American army to recover The War of 1812 
ground lost earlier in the war. 5 

The Battle of Lake Erie also contrib- 
uted two immortal battle cries to the 
national lexicon. 

The first, “Don't give up the ship,” | 
was uttered by Captain James Lawrence 
in a sea battle in June 1813. Mortally 
wounded, Lawrence ordered his men to 
keep fighting, which they did until the 
British overwhelmed them. | 

The captain was a close friend of 
Perry, who named his flagship the USS 
Lawrence and flew a personal battle 
flag bearing his friends’ dying words. 
During the Battle of Lake Erie, British 
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Saluting Veterans 


reative Ways to 
pport Veterans 


A veteran—whether active duty, retired, National Guard or Reserve—is someone who, 
at one point in his or her life, wrote a blank check made payable to “The United States of 
America,” for an amount “up to and including my life."— Author unknown 

As the nation prepares to observe Veterans Day on November 11, here are some 
creative ways to show appreciation and support veterans in your community. 


Ask your local Veterans of Foreign 
i e Wars, American Legion or Disabled 
American Veterans chapter if there is a 
service project—painting, planting flow- 
ers, building a wheelchair ramp—that 
you and friends could undertake to help a 
local veteran. 


Record oral histories of veterans, 

e asking what they did before they 
joined the military, why they joined, 
what life was like in the military and 
how it shaped them. Share the stories on 
YouTube or contribute to the Library of 
Congress’ Veterans History Project. See 
www.loc.gov/vets for details on how to 
participate. 


Invite veterans who live alone or in 
3 e retirement homes over for a home- 
cooked holiday meal. Or take goodies toa 
local veterans’ retirement home. 


Find out what a veteran’s inter- 
e ests are and help him or her 
reconnect with those passions or find 
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a new hobby. Tell them about commu- 
nity art, cooking or music lessons that 
they might enjoy, or buy them tickets to 
a favorite sporting event. 


Encourage veterans to get involved 

e with organizations that pro- 
mote healing through 
writing and creative 
expression, such as 
Warrior Writers, 
the Veterans 
Writing Project or 
the Vet Art Project. 


Help a local 

e school host a 
“Celebrate Veterans” 
event, at which veter- 
ans can share their experiences 
with students and others. Besides 
remembering their service, this will help 
children understand why we honor those 
men and women. (For more ideas, see 
the July/August 2010 “Class Act” column 
featuring history teacher Lesa Downing.) 


If you know a veteran, take him or 
te her out to lunch as a thank-you for 
their service. If you see a veteran—or an 
active-duty service member—at a restau- 
rant, discreetly tell the server that you'd 
like to pick up the tab. 


To learn more about volunteer 
opportunities and resources for military 
families and veterans, visit www.serve. 
gov/?q=site-page/vets-resources. 


The Red Poppy 


Moina Michael's Enduring Tribute 


STRUCK BY LIEUTENANT Colonel 
John McCrae’s description of the poppies 
growing on World War I battlefields in 
his poem “In Flanders Fields,” Moina 
Michael launched a lifelong effort to 
honor the veterans of the Great War 
using red silk poppies as a symbol. 

Michael was born in Good Hope, Ga., 
in 1869 and attended Lucy Cobb Institute 
and Georgia State Teachers College in 
Athens, Ga., and Columbia University 
in New York. She was teaching at the 
University of Georgia when the United 
States entered World War I in 1917, but 
she took a leave of absence to volunteer at 
the New York headquarters of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, which 
was training workers for overseas ser- 
vice. She was so inspired by 
McCrae's poem that she 
wrote one in response, 

titled “We Should 
Keep the Faith.” 

After the war, 
Michael—who joined the 
Elijah Clark DAR Chapter, 
Athens, Ga., in 1923— 
returned to her job asa 
professor at the University 
of Georgia, where she taught a class 

of disabled veterans. Teaching the 
servicemen fueled Michael's passion for 
ensuring that the red poppy endured as 
an honorary symbol for the war's casual- 
ties and veterans. She and friends began 
making and selling artificial silk poppies, 
Taising so much money for disabled veter- 
ans that the American Legion adopted the 
poppy as its official symbol. 

The American Legion also awarded 
Michael its highest award, the Auxiliary 
Distinguished Service Medal, in 1930. By 
the time of her death in 1944, more than 
$200 million had been raised by poppy 
sales. Four years later, the U.S. Postal 
Service issued a commemorative stamp 
featuring Michael and the red poppy to 
honor her life’s work. 


SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 


A $2,095 NSDAR 
Special Projects Grant is 
helping the Fort Reno DAR 
Chapter, Yukon, Okla., 
to promote respect and 
remembrance of veterans, 
and to recognize the contri- 
butions and sacrifices made 
by U.S. servicemembers. 


The grant enabled the chap- 


ter to sustain and expand 
its Patriot Wreath Project, 
which places wreaths on 


veterans’ graves in Canadian County, 
Okla. The holiday wreaths often are the 
only decorations to adorn the veterans’ 


graves each year. 


In 2009, chapter members used local 


Fort Reno Chapter 
member Pennie Thompson 
makes a wreath. 


in 1874. United States 
Cavalry and Infantry 
stationed at Fort Reno 
included Buffalo Soldiers 
(African-American sol- 
diers of the 9th and 10th 
U.S. Cavalry, and the 24th 
and 25th Infantry), the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho 
American Indian Scouts, 
and the U.S. Marshals 
Service. 

Since its first year, the 


Patriot Wreath Project has grown rapidly. 
In 2012, 900 wreaths were placed in eight 
cemeteries. The chapter's long-range goal 


is to form a partnership with the commu- 


nity that will allow wreaths to be placed at 


natural materials to hand-fashion 70 
wreaths for grave sites at the Fort Reno 
Post Cemetery located at Historic Fort 
Reno, which began as a military camp 


each of the county's approximately 4,500 
veterans’ grave sites. 
By creating wreaths from eastern red 
| cedar trees, the project also provides land 
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Patriot Wreath Project Recognizes Veterans, Promotes Conservation 


and water conservation benefits. The 
invasive cedars are a serious fire danger, 


ee 
whatnot. + 


leaching up to 30 gallons of groundwater 


each day. Unmanaged, they can take over 


valuable pasture land. 


The 2013 holiday season will find 
chapter and community members 
working together to make and lay 1,800 
wreaths for individual graves and eight 
veterans’ memorials. Two memorial 
wreath-laying ceremonies will be held 
and attended by veterans, active-duty 


military and area residents. 


The NSDAR Special Projects Grants 
program invites nonprofit organizations 
to apply for matching-fund grants to 
support local projects related to historic 
preservation, education and patriotism. 
Visit www.dar.org/grants to learn more. 
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To learn more about the 
whole story of the American 
Revolution and the museum 

that will replace the Yorktown 
Victory Center, visit 


www.historyisfun.org. 
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The Celebrate America! Committee spotlights DAR members providing meaningful service to their communities 
in creative ways. To see your chapter or state featured in an upcoming issue, please send entries and photos of 
members in action to americanspirit@dar.org. 


DAR Welcomes 
New Citizens 


FOR THE LAST three 
years DAR members 
from Virginia District VII 
chapters, together with 
the Smithfield-Preston 
Foundation, have co-hosted 
an annual naturalization cer- 
emony at Historic Smithfield 
Plantation in Blacksburg, Va. 
Any opportunity to welcome 
new United States citizens is cause for 
celebration. But two factors make the 
Smithfield naturalization ceremony par- 
ticularly special. 

In addition to taking place at the 
circa-1774 home of Revolutionary War 
Colonel] William Preston, an Irish immi- 
grant who helped establish the freedoms 
the new citizens seek, al] of the citizen- 
ship candidates are children or young 
adults. Many have been adopted from 
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foreign countries by American citizens; 
others have immigrated to the United 
States with their families. 


At the most recent ceremony in 
June 2013, U.S. Representative Morgan 
Griffith and Virginia Delegate Joseph 
Yost presented opening remarks. As the 
young candidates raised their right hands, 
an official from the regional branch of 
the U.S. Citizenship and Immigration 
Services (CIS) administered the oath of 
citizenship. After the candidates came 
forward to receive their certificates, 

DAR members congratulated them and 
handed out American flags. 

Daughters also supplied and served 
the new citizens and their families a 
celebratory pizza lunch. Participating | 
District VII chapters have included 
Alleghany, Colonel William Preston, 


Floyd County, Fort Lewis and 
Roanoke Valley. 

The event's relatively small 
size—typically, about 25 
children take the oath of citi- 
zenship—and the children’s 
personalities create a personal 
atmosphere at the Smithfield 
naturalization ceremony. For 
example, one young boy wore 
his Superman cape to accept 
his citizenship certificate. 

;, “Some of the smaller chil- 
dren are bashful and want their parents 
to accompany them to receive the certifi- 
cate,” says Joann Sutphin, who serves as 
regent of Alleghany DAR Chapter. “I've 
noticed some of the older children help- 
ing the younger ones.” 

For Virginia District VII Daughters, 
sponsoring and attending the naturaliza- 
tion ceremonies at Smithfield is a natural 
extension of their existing partnership 
with the Smithfield-Preston Foundation. 
By welcoming a new generation of 
Americans at a site with ties to the for- 


| mation of our country, these Virginia 


Daughters are bridging centuries in the 
quest to Celebrate America! 


For more about the Smithfield 
Plantation, see the story in the September/ 


| October 2011 issue of American Spirit. 


Oregon State Society DAR Seeks to Preserve 


Pioneer Mothers Memorial 


Cabin 


Woodworth Patterson, widow of Governor Isaac Patterson, and the Oregon 


E rected in Champoeg, Ore., from 1929 to 1931 with funds raised by Mary 


State Society DAR (OSSDAR), the Pioneer Mothers Memorial Cabin was built 
to honor the female pioneers who crossed the Oregon Trail during the mid-1800s. 
Housing many Oregon Trail artifacts, the cabin has become an important part of the 


preservation of early Oregon history. 


However, persistent flooding of the Willamette River over the last 80 years has 
eroded the bank, bringing the river dangerously close to the structure. When the cabin 


was first built, the river ran 70 feet to the 
north; today it’s less than 20 feet away, 
and much of that area is covered by water 
during the rainy season. The eroded bank 
beneath the cabin has shifted, causing 
the structure’s supporting logs to spread 
apart, leaving gaps that must be tempo- 
rarily filled in order to prevent collapse. 
As the building settles, the front porch 
has begun to shift toward the river. There 
is great concern that the cabin will be 
ruined by another flood. 

The OSSDAR plans to move the 
historic building less than a mile away, 
next to another of the state's important 
historical structures, the Robert Newell 
House Museum, which was recon- 
structed by the OSSDAR in the 1950s. 
The museum is a center for living his- 
tory events, as well as a showplace for 
artifacts and furnishings belonging to 
Oregon's earliest pioneer families. 

Though moving to a safer loca- 
tion will be vital to the preservation 
of the cabin, the move will cost about 
$400,000. The OSSDAR hopes fund- 
raising goals are realized by year-end so 
that the cabin can be moved before the 
upcoming rainy season and the 2014 
spring school tours begin. 

For more information about the 
OSSDAR’s efforts to save the Pioneer 
Mothers Memorial Cabin, visit www. 
newellhouse.com/SaveCabin.html. 


More Than Mortar 
Preserving Wyoming's 
Oldest Public Schools 


he Alliance of Historic Wyoming 
has designed a “More Than 


Mortar” campaign that focuses 
on preserving Wyoming's oldest pub- 
lic schoo! buildings. The campaign 
highlights schools all over Wyoming to 
enhance public awareness of some of 
the state's most historically rich schools, 
especially those with uncertain futures. 
Here are four of those culturally signifi- 
cant schools: 


* Located in Casper, the Wyoming 
School for the Deaf has educated 


hearing-impaired students throughout 
the state since 1963. Despite its history, 
the Natrona County School District’s 
current plans are to demolish this 
unique school. 


* Constructed from 1924~1927 
in Casper, the Natrona County High 
School (NCHS) is one of Wyoming's 
most distinguished public schools. Both 
former U.S. Vice President Dick Cheney 
and his wife Lynne Cheney graduated 
from NCHS in 1959. In 1994 the school 


was listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 


* Built in 1908 in the Neoclassical 
Revival style, Clear Creek Elementary 


' overlooks downtown Buffalo froma 


nearby hilltop. In spring 2013 the stu- 

dent body moved to a new elementary 
school. Though the county school dis- 
trict is considering potential uses, the 

future of Clear Creek Elementary 

is unknown. 


* Roosevelt High School was built 
between 1922-1924 in response to the 
oil boom in Casper during and after 
World War I. The student body soon 
will be moved to a new school; the 


| future of the Roosevelt High School 


is uncertain. 


For more information on the More 
Than Mortar campaign, including a 
community toolkit to help save a school, 
visit www.historicwyoming.org/wp/ 
initiatives/historic-schools. 
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The Crossnore School 
children and staff wish you 
and yours a 
Happy Holiday Season. 


The Crossnore Weaving 
Room is filling orders for 
Christmas. Give the gift that 
gives back. Shop with us 
online or call for special 

orders. 


Crossnore Weavers 
Monday-Saturday 
9:00-5:00 
1-828-733-4660 
Www.crossnoreweavers.org 


weavingroom@crossnoreschool.org 
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Discover the meaning 
behind some of the DAR 
chapters’ interesting names. 


In celebration of American Indian 
Heritage Month, each of this issue’s 
chapter names features a connection to 
the country’s earliest inhabitants. 


The Minishoshe-Mandan Chapter, 
Bismarck, N.D., was formed by the 
merger of two western North Dakota 
chapters, Minishoshe Chapter of 
Bismarck and Mandan Chapter of 
Mandan. Minishoshe is a derivative of 
Mni Sose, the Lakota Sioux American 
Indian name for the Missouri River, which 
flows through the heart of North Dakota. 
Meaning “the water astir,” the term ref- 
erences the river's muddy appearance 
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ORDER OF THE FOUNDERS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
1492-1692 


HONOR YOUR ANCESTOR WHO 
FOUNDED NORTH AMERICA 
Become a member of the Order of the 
Founders of North America, 1492-1692. 
The Order is open to men and women who 
can prove lineal descent from an ancestor in 
North America before 1692 or from royalty 
who contributed to the exploration and 
settlement of the New World. 


Please see our website at www.o-f-n-g.org 


for membership details 
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Hit the Road in Hawaii 


in historic times. The Mandan Plains 
American Indians, known as “the earth 
builders,” made their home along the Mni 
Sose River. In 1804, they were visited by 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. It was 
during this visit that Sacagawea joined the 
Corps of Discovery. 


The name of Pithlochaskotee 
Chapter, New Port Richey, Fla., pays 
respect to the American Indians 
who lived along the banks of the 
Pithlochaskotee River in the area now 
known as New Port Richey, centuries 
before the Spaniards came to Florida. 
The American Indians made dugout 
canoes by hollowing out the huge 
cypress trees lining the riverbanks. In 
the language of the Seminole and Creek 
tribes, pithlo translates to “canoe” and 
chaskita means “to chop out." Early 
chapter members chose the name to 
show their pride in and commitment to 
the community's enduring American 
Indian heritage. 


Tucumcari Chapter hails from 
Tucumcari, N.M., located near the Texas 
border on Interstate 40, at the base 
of Tucumcari Mountain. Also nearby 
are Tucumcari Creek and Tucumcari 
Lake, for centuries a watering place for 
American Indians, Comancheros and 
cattle drovers. The American Indians 
who came into the area more than 
10,000 years ago knew it as the “place of 
the buffalo hunt,” providing one possible 
explanation of the name’s origin. Or it 
may be a Comanche word meaning “to 
lie in wait for someone or something to 
approach.” Comanche war parties alleg- 
edly used the mountain as a lookout. 
When Quay County formed in 1903, the 
town of Tucumcari became the county 
seat; it incorporated in 1908. In 1926, Old 
U.S. Highway 66 turned Tucumcari into 
a roadside attraction with motels, res- 
taurants and dazzling neon lights. 


If your chapter has an interesting story, 
send it to americanspirit@dar.org. 


THE HAWAII DEPARTMENT of Transpor- 
tation has declared four of its byways meet the 
standards of the National Scenic Byways Program. 
Not only are they beautiful routes, as befitting the 
Aloha State, but the following four roads also have 
archaeological, historic, cultural, natural and recreational qualities that make them 
worthy of recognition and preservation as state treasures. 

> Mamalahoa Kona Heritage Corridor runs through Hawaii, the largest of 
the Hawaiian Islands, at the line between the oceanside lowlands and mountain 
highlands. The road is one portion of the Mamalahoa Highway, an ancient footpath 
encircling the island. 

> Royal Footsteps Along the Kona Coast is a 7-mile oceanside drive featur- 
ing various archaeological sites, such as one of America’s three palaces and the first 
Christian church in the Hawaiian Islands. 

> Kau Scenic Byway offers sweeping landscapes that include mountains, lava 
fields, forests and the ocean. It offers the longest stretches of unspoiled natural land- 
scapes on the inhabited Hawaiian Islands. 

> The Holo Holo Koloa Scenic Byway is located on Kauai, the northernmost of 
the Hawaiian Islands. The 19-plus-mile byway features several historical and cultural 
sites, such as the Maluhia Road or “Tree Tunnel.” The tunnel takes drivers through 
stands of huge eucalyptus trees forming a green tunnel all the way to Poipu Beach. 

For more information, visit www.hawaiiscenicbyways.org. 
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JEREMY WOOD! 


The Many Routes toa 


City’s Emergence 


By Natalie Dietz Raines 


hrough its history, Oklahoma has flipped between empires, colonies 
and territories. It’s seen highs and lows, struggles and riches. In the 
last two decades, Oklahoma City has come into its own, renewing 
its downtown, offering economic and cultural opportunities, and 
preserving its history. 

The land that is now Oklahoma first saw explorers and settlers 
during the early years of European expeditions, placing it at one time on the edges 
of the French and Spanish empires. Eventually, French expansionism and trade to 
the north enlarged their hold on lands including Oklahoma. This territory would be 
ceded to the Spanish in 1762, returned to France in 1800 and then sold to the United 
States in 1803. Oklahoma, close to the center of the Louisiana Purchase, was thought 
of by Thomas Jefferson as an ideal place for the eventual relocation of the American 
Indian tribal populations scattered across the young nation. 

Roughly two decades later, in his 1829 inaugural address, President Andrew 
Jackson appeared to strike diplomatic chord, saying: “It will be my sincere and con- 
stant desire to observe toward the Indian tribes within our limits a just and liberal 
policy, and to give that humane and considerate attention to their rights and their 


NATIONAL COWBOY MUSEUM 


National Cowboy and 

Western Heritage Museum 

1700 N.E. 63rd St., (40S) 478-2250 
www.nationalcowboymuseum.org 

With more than 28,000 pieces of Western 
and American Indian art and artifacts, the 
museum contains a lot more than the 
cowboy in its name implies. 
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Spirited Adventures 
Oklahoma City 
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THINKSTOCK 


Oklahoma City 

National Memorial and Museum 

620 N. Harvey Ave., (405) 235-3313, 
www.oklahomacitynationalmemorial.org 
Visitors start inside at the Memorial 
Museum to learn lessons from the April 19, 
1995, domestic terror bombing, and then 
head outside to the Outdoor Symbolic 
Memorial for reflection. Self-guided tours 
of the museum are available daily, with the 
last tickets sold at S p.m. 


wants which is consistent with the hab- 
its of our Government and the feelings 
of our people.” However, the next year, 
the Indian Removal Act of 1830 gave 
President Jackson the authority to nego- 
tiate with the tribes to abandon their 
native homes east of the Mississippi 
River in exchange for territories in the 
western United States. 

This act precipitated a series 
of agreements forcing the “Five 
Civilized Nations” (Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek and 
Seminole), along with other tribes, 
to relocate to the Indian Territory, 
present-day Oklahoma. Although the 
Indian Removal Act was voluntary in 
theory, few tribes went willingly; most 
were pressured. The routes taken by 
these tribes to their new homes became 
known as the “Trail of Tears’—a name 
marking the many deaths by starvation, 
disease and exposure, as well as the 
general grief caused by the long and dif- 
ficult trip. (See “Clash of Civilizations” 
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When 
You Go 


Bricktown 
Downtown Oklahoma City, 
www.bricktownokc.com 

Once a warehouse area, Bricktown is 
Oklahoma City’s dining and entertainment 
hub. Take a water taxi along the mile-long 
Bricktown Canal, check out the 300-plus 
banjos on display at the American Banjo 
Museum, or view the Centennial Land Run 
Monument, a bronze sculpture in progress 
to commemorate the land run created by 
the opening of the Unassigned Lands. 


on page 42 for background on the 
events that led to the Trail of Tears.) 

By the late 1800s, most of the relo- 
cated American Indians had settled into 
their tribal territories, leaving tracts of 
unoccupied land. Following the unrest 
of the Civil War, many people were 
anxious to settle these unclaimed lands, 
citing a clause in the Homestead Act of 
1862. The push to view the Unassigned 


Oklahoma History Center 

800 Nazih Zuhdi Drive 
www.okhistory.org/historycenter 
Located on 18 acres across from the 
Capitol, the center explores Oklahoma's 
adventurous past. The grounds include 

an outdoor oilfield exhibit with machinery 
associated with Oklahoma oil explorations. 


Lands as public spaces open to settle- 
ment by anyone—not just American 


Indians—was popularly known as the 
Boomer Movement, with settlers clam- 
oring to move into these orphaned 
regions between tribal territories. 

In March 1889, President Benjamin 
Harrison signed a law allowing the 
Unassigned Lands to be settled, effec- 
tive April 22 of that year. Despite the 
legislation’s admonitions against occu- 
pying land in advance of the approved 
date, many went ahead and moved onto 
lands they wished to possess. These 
eager settlers were part of one of the 
first “land grabs” of the late 19th cen- 
tury, earning the name of “Sooners.” 
The name stuck so well that it was later 
incorporated into Oklahoma’s nick- 
name, “the Sooner State,” and became 
the University of Oklahoma's mascot. 

The April 22 settling frenzy was the 
first of many over the coming years, 
but it was that first “land run”—with 
an estimated 10,000 people setting up 
homes—that established the roots of 
Oklahoma City. The Oklahoma Organic 
Act of 1890 made the Oklahoma 
Territory official, and over the next 
decade the population of the Oklahoma 
City settlement more than doubled. In 
November 1907, Oklahoma became the 
46th state. 

At the time of Oklahoma’s statehood, 
Guthrie was the site of the territory's 
capital, but Oklahoma City had become 
its most populous and prosperous city. 
With a population of 64,000, the city 
was a commercial railway hub that also 
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Spirited Adventures 
Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma City Museum of Art 
415 Couch Drive, (405) 236-3100, www.okcmoa.com 


Located in the heart of the downtown Arts District, the - 


Oklahoma City Museum of Art has a permanent 
collection of European and American art, as well as one 
of the largest collections of Chihuly glass in the world. 


had an efficient trolley system. The thriving city petitioned for 
and won the title of state capital. The Oklahoma State Capitol 
building was finished in 1919. A dome was added in 2002. 
Through the early to mid-20th century, Oklahoma City 
saw cycles of boom and bust. The discovery of oil in December 
1928 pumped a rush of money and settlers into town. For 
those who didn’t make their fortunes with the oil discovery, 
the Great Depression hit Oklahoma hard. The 1929 economic 
crash was followed by the Dust Bowl, a severe agricultural 
crisis that engulfed the Great Plains in the 1930s. Many tenant 
farmers, unable to feed their families, migrated to California 
to find work. Since so many were forced to make the journey 
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Gatricth Pryor ,an 


illegitimate orphan, comes 
of age on the eve of the 

Civil War and her familiar 
world comes apart with 
divided loyalties. Sent to 
help ona nearby farm, she 
discovers it is a station on the 
Underground Railroad. Fully 
understanding the slaves’ 
invisible, abused position, she should never have 
fallen in love with a Southern-sympathizing (Secesh) 
lawyer, but she did. Based on real historical events 
in a border state, the county is alive and volatile 
with Confederate Copperheads, vigilantes, a secret 
camp of Union Army deserters, and war-hardened 
Union veterans. 


Kew can Gabnielley love have a felune Gi 


AVAILABLE ON AMAZON AND KINDLE. 
Ask for at it Barnes and Nable. 
www.joannehardyauthor.com | joannehardy.blogspot.com 
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Sah 
from Oklahoma, these migrant families became known as 
“Okies.” The 1939 novel The Grapes of Wrath by John Steinbeck 
dramatized one Okie family’s plight during the Dust Bowl. 

The New Deal’s Works Progress Administration projects 
and the industrial boom brought on by World War II turned 
Oklahoma City’s economy around until the 1960s. At that 
point, like many other U.S. urban areas, Oklahoma City expe- 
rienced geographic expansion as many people relocated to 
suburban environs, eventually leaving the inner city aban- 
doned and unfunded. 

The city languished through the 1970s and 1980s, 
until Mayor Ron Norick took the initiative to remake the 
city. In 1992 he introduced a plan to rebuild known as the 
Metropolitan Area Projects Plan, which raised sales taxes 
in order to fund infrastructure improvements and add cul- 
tural and civic buildings, such as an arena, a ballpark, a library 
and a canal through the Bricktown neighborhood. The urban 
improvement plans saw success into the 21st century, as 
Oklahoma City attracted new companies and even an NBA 
team, the Oklahoma City Thunder. 

Tragedy struck the growing Oklahoma City downtown on 
April 19, 1995, when Timothy McVeigh parked a truck full of 
explosive materials in front of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal 
Building. The act of terror killed 168 people and injured some 
680 more. The site is now a memorial to the victims of the 
attack; the Oklahoma City National Memorial was dedicated 
on April 19, 2000, on the fifth anniversary of the explosion. 

Today, at 621 square miles, Oklahoma City is one of the 
nation’s largest cities geographically, with a population of 
approximately 558,000. The citizens of Oklahoma City enjoy 
a relatively low cost of living while reaping the benefits of the 
last two decades of urban improvement. The city’s investments 
even included the OKC Trails System, which provides urban 
hikers with plenty of paved trails throughout town. 


OKLAHOMA CITY MUSEUM OF ART 


’ view of the front 
facade from theJawn 


Belmont Hall in Smyrna, Del., has been a meeting place long enough to 
see the composition of the gathering crowds shift from Revolutionaries 
to DAR members to conference attendees to wedding guests. 
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The changing faces of its visitors mark the home’s transfers 
of ownership. Governor Thomas Collins and, later, Caroline 
Elizabeth Cloak Peterson Speakman, an early Delaware DAR 
State Regent, treated Belmont Hall as an extension of them- 
selves, sheltering a regiment of militiamen there or inviting the 
community to picnic in the gardens. It’s a level of hospitality that 
the state of Delaware, the property’s current owner, hopes to 
replicate as it works with the nonprofit organization Friends of 
Belmont Hall to preserve the house and grounds. 


The Headquarters of the Patriots 

Belmont Hall sits on part of a 600- 
acre parcel of land near Duck Creek 
that William Penn granted to Henry 
Pearman in 1684. The plot became 
known as Pearman’s Choice. In 1771, 
Thomas Collins bought approximately 
90 acres of the original land grant from 
John Moore. 

Collins was rich in terms of wealth, 
land and power. According to Bruce A. 
Bendler’s Colonial Delaware Assemblymen 
1682-1776 (Family Line, 1989), his tax 
assessment quintupled between 1760 


20 Daughters of the American Revolution 


and 1776. His career in public service 
spanned many local and state offices, 
including stints as sheriff of Kent 
County, a member of the Delaware 
General Assembly, a delegate to the state 
constitutional convention and governor 
of Delaware. 

Collins is believed to have com- 
pleted construction of the house in its 
current form in 1773. The uncertainty 
about the construction date stems pri- 
marily from the split personalities of 
Belmont Hall's front and rear—or west- 
ern and eastern—fagades. The western 


view is “representative of the most 
elegant building in Delaware,” Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein wrote in his 1960 


report for the Historic American 
Buildings Survey, while “the eastern 
wings present a sharp contrast in their 
robust pre-Georgian simplicity.” 

The patchwork of small structures 
that makes up the home’s eastern face 
hints at a modest original footprint that 
was expanded over time. Friends of 
Belmont Hall dates the eastern wings, 
composed of kitchen and dining areas 
topped by bedrooms, to the Jate 17th 
century. “Originally, you couldn't get 
from the two older sections to the new 
front section without going outside,” 
says Friends of Belmont Hall President 
Susan Wolfe. Still, some experts believe 
the entire structure was built at the 
same time. 

The home's three-story western 
wing, said to be made of bricks shipped 
from England, is a regional rarity. 
“The flat-topped gable pediment that 


Above, left to right: A view of the garden from 
a third-floor window * Shutter dogs add both 
decorative appeal and functionality by 
holding shutters open 


embraces the full five-bay width of the 
facade is an unusual form in Delaware, 
though Philadelphia has several exam- 
ples,” W. Barksdale Maynard writes 
in Buildings of Delaware (University of 
Virginia Press, 2008). A long, straight 
tree-lined lane once led to the front 
entrance, matching the formality of 
the home's Georgian frontage. Inside, a 
foyer flanked by twin parlors contains 
a grand staircase that climbs to the two 
floors of bedrooms above. 

Collins’ military career began in 
1775, when he was appointed a lieuten- 
ant colonel in Caesar Rodney's Upper 
Kent Militia. The next year Collins was 
promoted to brigadier general. He used 
his personal funds to help outfit, arm 
and feed his company, which he housed 
on the grounds of Belmont Hall. The 
area's proximity to Mill Creek made it 


vulnerable to waterborne invaders, so 
Collins fortified the grounds and posted 
a lookout on the rooftop captain’s walk. 

In early 1777 Collins and his com- 
pany met George Washington's 
depleted force in Morristown, N.J., but 
the unit remained there only briefly 
before returning to Delaware to combat 
Loyalist uprisings. Later that year, from 
his vantage point atop Belmont Hall, 
a sentinel spotted a British scouting 
party advancing up the creek. Although 
he was hit by British fire, the sentinel 
managed to make it to the third-floor 
landing to warn those inside before he 
died. A plaque placed in the home's 
foyer by Delaware DAR members in 
1909 honors the fallen sentinel and 
calls Belmont Hall “the Headquarters 
of the Patriots.” 

The label may be unofficial, but it’s 
not unfounded. According to Friends of 
Belmont Hall, many patriotic meetings 
took place at the home between 1772 
and 1787. Attendees included Rodney, 
John Dickinson and Thomas McKean, 
among others. Belmont Hall may even 
have been the first meeting place of 
the Delaware legislature. Family lore 
holds that Collins invited the Delaware 
General Assembly to meet at his home 
in 1776, when British and Tory activ- 
ity rendered the capital city of New 
Castle unsafe. A painting hanging in 
the home's north parlor depicts a 
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legislative meeting being held in the 
same room. 

Collins’ political career continued 
after the Revolution. He became the 
eighth governor of Delaware in 1786. 
On December 7, 1787, Collins had the 
historic privilege of signing the docu- 
ment affirming Delaware’s ratification 
of the United States Constitution, 
officially creating “the First State.” 
He died in office on March 29, 1789, 
leaving an estate valued at more than 
2,600 pounds. 


The Historic Spot of the State Regent 
In 1827, Collins’ grandson sold 
Belmont Hall to a cousin named John 
Cloak, whose grandparents were 
Elizabeth Collins Cook (Thomas Collins’ 
sister) and John Cook, the sixth gov- 
ernor of Delaware. Cloak's interest in 
scientific farming techniques led him 
to experiment with various crops, such 
as asparagus, blueberries and peaches. 
When he died in 1867 he left Belmont 
Hall to his daughter, Caroline, who had 
married Howard Peterson five years 
earlier. Peterson died in 1875, and the 
couple's four children all died during 
childhood. Caroline married Gideon 
Speakman in 1876. Together they had 
one son, Cummins Speakman. 
Searching for a cash crop, Mrs. 
Speakman conducted her own agricul- 
tural experiments. She found success 
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The library, originally one of the home's double parlors, is furnished in the 
Colonial Revival style. Friends of Belmont Hall President Susan Wolfe says, “A paint chart 
divided into eras guided our paint choices,” including the library's pistachio walls. * Books on 
display include titles from the Speakman family collection. 
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with tomatoes and even developed 
several tomato-canning processes, for 
which she held at least one U.S. patent. 
Belmont Hall canned tomatoes were 
produced and distributed from approxi- 
mately 1895 to the 1920s. 

At the same time Mrs. Speakman was 
nurturing another venture. In 1896 she 
became organizing regent of Elizabeth 
Cook DAR Chapter, Smyrna, Del., 
which she named after an ancestor. The 
chapter's organizing meeting took place 


ARCHIVE PHOTO COURTESY OF 8ELMONT HALL 


Clockwise from top: Belmont Hall's southern 
facade « A close-up of the home's imposing 
Georgian front « Late 19th-century documents 
including Mrs. Speakman's DAR membership 
application and handwritten notes « The 
organizing meeting of the Elizabeth Cook 
Chapter was held at Belmont Hall in October 
1896. « Displayed in the north parlor, this 
circa-1785 piano made by Christopher Ganer 
in London is original to the home. 
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October 10, 1896, at Belmont Hall. “Old 
Belmont Hall, as you may readily see, 
bears the ‘impress of antiquity,” Mrs. 
Speakman noted in her remarks. “It is 
one of the oldest and handsomest houses 
in the County; also one of the most 
interesting, being eloquent with memo- 
ties of Revolutionary days.” 

The home continued to be a gather- 
ing place for Delaware DAR members 
during Mrs. Speakman’s term as State 
Regent from 1907-1909. At the 18th 
DAR Continental Congress in 1909, 
Mrs. Speakman reported, “The first 
regular State Conference was held June 
13, 1908, at ‘Belmont Hall,’ the historic 
spot of the State Regent.” (The Elizabeth 
Cook Chapter disbanded in 1976.) 

Delaware Daughters weren't the 
only guests welcomed to Belmont Hall. 
Mrs. Speakman dubbed the grounds 
“Belmont Park and Gardens” and 
invited the public to visit on Sunday 
afternoons for a stroll or picnic. 
Landscaping features included box- 
wood formations on the front and back 
lawns, as well as garden rooms defined 
by shaped hedges and rustic wooden 
gates, arbors and furniture. Friends 
of Belmont Hall plans to replace the 
now-overgrown boxwood at the front 
of the house with a low boxwood circle 
to recreate the look of the 1890s. “We 
want to preserve the lawns,” says Missy 
Vaughn, a great-granddaughter of Mrs. 
Speakman's who lived at Belmont 
Hall as a child and is now a Friends of 
Belmont Hall member. 

In 1916 Vaughn's grandparents, 
Cummins and Marjorie Speakman, 
bought Belmont Hall from Mrs. 
Speakman, who died in 1920. Shortly 
thereafter the home underwent a 
Colonial Revival restoration to undo 
some of the Victorian modernizations 
made in the late 19th century, when 
the exterior bricks were painted brown, 
porches were added and the floor plan 
was remodeled. “Two workmen spent 
the summer of 1920 scraping 19th-cen- 
tury paint from the Colonial bricks with 
wire brushes and acid,” Maynard writes. 


Historic a 


P.O. Box 148 

713 Smyrna-Leipsic Road 
Smyrna, DE 19977 

(302) 264-9048 
wavw.belmonthall.org 
belmonthallde@gmail.com 


Tours are available by 
appointment. Call or email for 
scheduling information. 


Christmas at Belmont will be held 
December 14 and 15, 2013. 
Additional information is available 
online. 


Two years later a fire damaged the 
home's top two stories. Having just com- 
pleted a restoration, the Speakmans 
now faced another. (It was the post- 
fire restoration that added the home's 
dormers.) Friends including Pierre S. 
DuPont helped by providing gifts and 
loans, allowing the couple to pass 
Belmont Hall on to another genera- 
tion of Speakmans. Upon Marjorie’s 
1978 death, ownership of Belmont Hall 
passed to her three children. Her son 
Walter and daughter-in-law Virginia 
lived there with their family until 1987, 
when it became apparent that the 
home's continued maintenance and the 
prospect of buying out his siblings’ inter- 
est were beyond reach. 


Wedding Preservation 
And Practicality 

With the state of Delaware's 1987 
purchase of Belmont Hall, the prop- 
erty transitioned from a residence to a 
facility. It opened as a state conference 
center in the early 1990s. 

During the economic downturn of 
2008, the state closed Belmont Hall as 
a cost-saving measure. From a preser- 
vation standpoint, the fiscally driven 
decision was a dangerous one. “If it’s 
vacant, a historic property deteriorates 
at a tremendous rate,” says Wolfe, who 
worked as a historic house manager 
for 17 years before moving to Smyrna 


in 2007. With no concrete plans for its 
future use, “there were rumors of the 
property being used for a casino or state 
police barracks,” she says. 

In 2010 Wolfe, who was on the board 
of the Smyrna Downtown Renaissance 
Association, put together a meet- 
ing of town officials, state senators and 
representatives, Kent County council- 
members, and community organizations. 
As a result, Friends of Belmont Hall was 
formed to work in partnership with the 
state to preserve the house. 

“Our first goal was to open the house 
to public access,” Wolfe says. “Here was 
one of the most significant properties in 
the state of Delaware that people didn’t 
know about. And if they did know about 
it, they couldn't get in.” 

Three years since its founding, Friends 
of Belmont Hall is making plans and 
progress. Several events attract visitors 
throughout the year, and space rentals 
introduce the property to an increasing 
stream of wedding and party guests. “We 
don't really advertise,” Vaughn says. “The 
best thing is word of mouth.” 

Rental income helps cover mainte- 
nance expenses and, in time, will fund 
restoration projects, such as uncover- 
ing the original kitchen fireplace. The 
plan embraces an attitude both Collins 
and Mrs. Speakman demonstrated: that 
a piece of property is best appreciated 
when it is used and shared. %& 
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* How Fire Was Tamed * 
In‘Early-America 


By Nancy Mann Jackson 


— 


A view of a fire engine and firemen at work, probably in a New York City street. This line engraving was from 
the deed of settlement organizing the Mutual Assurance Company in 1787, 


THE GRANGER COLLECTION, NEW YORK 
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For Colonial Americans, fire was asym 


bol of two 


extremes—the warmth of home and hearth-cooked 
meals, and the uncontrollable destroyer of life and 
property. Since the establishment of the New World’s 
first permanent English settlement in Jamestown, Va., 
finding a way to fight and control fire has been crucial 
to American survival and prosperity. 


In January 1608, less thana year after colonists from the 
Virginia Company of London founded Jamestown, a devastat- 
ing fire destroyed many of the settlers’ homes and provisions. 
“| begin to think that it is safer for me to dwell in the wild 
Indian country than in this stockade, where fools accidentally 
discharge their muskets and others burn down their homes at 
night,” wrote John Smith, the group's leader. 

Soon Colonial Americans began organizing themselves to 
respond to such disasters. Their efforts, which evolved from 
cobbling together sleepy neighbors with buckets of water to 
eventually appointing local fire officials and equipping them 
with primitive fire engines, paved the way for the American 
firefighting operations of today. 


Organized Efforts 

As towns and cities became populated enough to require an 
organized response to fire, they adopted various approaches, 
says Benjamin Carp, an associate professor of history at 
Tufts University who has written about fires and firefight- 
ing in Colonial America. “All able-bodied city dwellers were 
expected to keep and maintain buckets and use them to help 
carry water to a fire,” Carp says. “Once a city purchased a fire 
engine, more specialized fire companies were needed to main- 
tain and work the engine. Cities sometimes empowered local 
officials to direct firefighting efforts, and other towns relied 
entirely on voluntary organizations.” 

Massachusetts Governor John Winthrop outlawed 
wooden chimneys and thatched roofs in Boston in 1631, one 
of the earliest attempts by Colonial government to prevent 
fires, says Paul Hashagen, a fire service historian, retired 
Fire Department of the City of New York (FDNY) firefighter 
and author of several books about the history of firefighting, 
including FDNY: The Bravest, An Illustrated History 1865-2002 
(Turner, 2002). 


According to the New York City Fire Museum, the Dutch 
settlement of New Amsterdam, which later became New York, 
began organized firefighting in 1648. That's when Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant appointed four fire wardens to patrol the col- 
ony, inspecting homes to identify potential fire hazards. In 
1658, the settlement instituted a “rattlewatch,” a group of eight 
men who patrolled at night with wooden rattles. If they discov- 
ered smoke or fire, they would sound the rattles and colonists 
were expected to wake up and hurry to the fire’s location with 
their own buckets full of water. 

In 1683, when the British took over and renamed the 
Colony New York, fire wardens continued to inspect homes 
and to make sure each house had at least one leather bucket. 
Fines were assessed to those who did not pass inspection. 
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An American hand-pulled fire engine circa 1834 
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Fire Department's Insurance Company 
Q ; *ttering 


Insurance Company of North America 
agle mark mounted on 
shield-shaped board 


Follow the 
Mark 


FIRE INSURANCE first appeared in 
Britain after the Great London Fire 
of 1666 in the form of mutual societ- 
ies, in which each policyholder owned 
a share of the risk. Similar societies 
soon followed in Colonial America, 
often as outgrowths of local volunteer 
fire departments, according to the 
Economic History Association. 

In 1735, residents of Charleston, 
S.C., formed the first American mutual 
insurance company, but it went out 
of business after a major fire in 1741. 
Benjamin Franklin organized the next 
fire insurance venture in 1740. His 
Philadelphia Contributorship was suc- 
cessful. It was the first to utilize “fire 
marks,” or plaques embossed with the 
insurance company’s sign and hung on 
the front of a house or building for easy 
identification by the fire brigade, says 
Paul Hashagen, a fire service historian 
and author of several books about the 
history of firefighting. 
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Engines and Equipment 

The buckets that every New York 
resident was required to possess 
were among the most vital of early 
firefighting equipment. With the “old- 
fashioned bucket brigade,” volunteers 
passed buckets hand to hand from 
a water source to the scene of the 
fire, Golway says. One line of people 
passed full buckets from the water 
source to the fire, and another line 
passed empty buckets back to the water 
source for refilling. 

Despite colonists’ best efforts, fire- 
fighting was often ineffective, Carp 
says. “To prevent a fire from spreading, 
you had to get lucky; you'd hope for 
a rainstorm, or for the wind to shift,” 
he says. “Buckets and 18th-century 
fire engines could do a little to prevent 
a fire from spreading, but a truly big 
fire could take out dozens of build- 
ings before burning itself out. Often 
a fire company’s principal job was to 
tear down houses, so as to create a fire 
break. This was all they could do, in 
extreme circumstances, to prevent a 
big fire from spreading further.” 

In addition to buckets, early firefight- 
ers often brought bed keys and salvage 
bags to the scene of a fire, Hashagen 
wrote in a December 1, 2003, Firehouse 
magazine article. When a fire was 
out of control, the bed key was a tool 
used to quickly disas- 
semble the wooden 
frame of a bed so it 
could be removed to 
safety. Salvage bags 
were used to carry 
other valuable house- 
hold goods out of 
harm’s way. 

Eventually, hand 
pumpers replaced 
bucket brigades as 
the firefighting tool 
of choice because they 
created a steady stream 
of water through copper 
hoses. Richard Newsham, 


a British inventor, took out a patent for 
the first American fire engine pump in 
1721. (He took out a similar patent in 
England in 1725.) This invention led 
to the formation of organized volun- 
teer fire companies because firefighters 
needed to know how to operate and 
maintain the pumpers. While bucket 
brigades were still formed at fires, they 
were used to fill the engine’s cistern 
rather than to dump water onto the 
fire directly. 


Men With Buckets 

The same spirit of community that 
settled the Colonies was employed to 
protect them. “Firefighting in the 1700s 
was a communal activity, not a hobby or 
a profession,” says Terry Golway, direc- 
tor of the Kean University Center for 
History, Politics and Policy and author 
of So Others Might Live (Basic Books, 
2002), a history of New York City fire- 
fighters. “Ordinary citizens really were 
expected to help in putting out fires 

without any sort of real training.” 
Eventually, this reliance on every 
able-bodied citizen shifted to reliance 
on a smaller number of volunteers 
with better equipment and training. 
In 1736, Benjamin Franklin founded 
Philadelphia’s Union Fire Company, 
which set the standard for volunteer 
fire departments. The following year, 
the New York General 
Assembly formed 
a volunteer fire 
department, passing 
an act to appoint no 
more than 42 sober, 
discreet, able-bodied 


A leather fire bucket from 
the Franklin Fire Society 
of Charlestown, Mass., a 
volunteer mutual aid fire 
company that was active 


likely belonged to James 


before the town was annexed 
to Boston in 1874. The bucket 


Walker, president of Harvard 
University from 1853 to 1860 


NEW YORK CITY FIRE MUSEUM 
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men as firefighters, according to the New 
York City Fire Museum. 

“Firefighters acted in service of the 
public good, in a way that became par- 
ticularly significant during the imperial 
crisis that led to the Revolution,” Carp 
says. “Firefighters were meant to be the 
guardians of property and safety. This in 
turn made them crucial actors in con- 
frontations over liberty in places like 
Boston and New York City.” 


Revolutionary Fires 

When the Revolutionary War broke 
out, fires were used as strategic warfare 
by the British and affected almost every 
state, particularly Connecticut, New 
Jersey and South Carolina, Carp says. 
“Norfolk, Va., the sixth-largest city in 
the prewar 13 Colonies, burned entirely 
to the ground in early 1776,” he says. 
“Thousands of people found themselves 
homeless, and dozens of churches were 


Fire Extinguisher 


June, the Smithsonian’s National Museum of American 
History added a Philadelphia-stvle fire engine built in 1842 


destroyed as well.” 

In New York City, seven fire engines 
and two bucket and ladder crews were 
in place at the beginning of the war. 
When the army—and many firemen— 
retreated from the city in September 
1776, the city was left unprotected from 
fires, according to the New York City 
Fire Museum. 

On September 21, 1776, the Great Fire 
of New York burned between 400 and 


In 

A BD machine would have been operated by 20 or more firefight- 
ers, allowing them to throw more than 100 gallons of water per minute onto a 
fire, from a distance of 150 feet. 

While the 1842 engine is a more recent model than those used during 


Colonial times. it is similar to earlier incarnations. For instance. early firefight- 


to its collection on display. According to the museum, the 


ers decorated their engines with brass fixtures, elaborate carvings and painted 
panels, as they were a source of pride for a community. The Smithsonian's engine 
is decorated with colorful artwork and was used as a parade piece after its life 
as a working fire engine. Buckets were used to fill earlier engines, but the 1842 
engine could draw water directly from municipal hydrants and cisterns. 


1,000 buildings, up to 25 percent of the 

city. British officers blamed American 

soldiers and Patriots, while many New York residents blamed 
the British for starting the fire. 

“The burning of New York City was mysterious, and his- 
torians have never arrived at a consensus about who started 
it,” Carp says. In his article, “The Night the Yankees Burned 
Broadway: The New York City Fire of 1776,” published in 
Early American Studies (Fall 2006), Carp argues that American 
sympathizers burned New York. 

“The Americans had very good military reasons to try to 
destroy the city,” he says. “They knew they couldn't defend 
New York City against the British Navy, but they still wanted 
to prevent the British from using the city as a naval base, win- 
ter quarters and Loyalist stronghold.” 

In the end, some historians believe that the fire influenced 
the British to place New York under martial law rather than 


returning it to civilian authorities, leading to the ongoing 
British occupation of New York, which lasted until 1783. 

In 1788, the Virginia legislature passed an act authorizing 
the establishment of fire companies. “This act made it law- 
ful for residents of a town to form firefighting groups whose 
members agreed to be responsible for obtaining equipment, 
learning how to use it, drilling regularly and extinguishing 
any fires that did break out. This act represented another 
step toward organized fire prevention,” according to Colonial 
Williamsburg. 

“The legacy of Colonial firefighters can still be seen in fire 
department operations and organizations across the country 
to this day,” Hashagen says. “The wooden hydrants of the 
early 1800s are gone, but the iron-willed determination of 
American firefighters is as strong as ever.” 
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Nancy Moore, historic clothing manager 
and an interpreter at the American 
Villages portrays Mercy Otis Warren, a 
Revolutionary-era waiter, poet 

and playwrigne 


Opposite page: Patrick Henry, 
portrayed by William Stewart 
officer for interpreted 
programs at the American 
Village, and Mercy Otis 
Warren are photographed 
inthe American Village's | 
Liberty Hall, the interior I 

of which is patterned 

after the East Room of 

the White House, 
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orty years ago, when snowy weather 
canceled his night school class in 
Dearborn, Mich., Ralph Archbold 
happened into an audition for histori- 
cal interpreters. Because no men had 
shown up for the audition, the direc- 
tor asked if Archbold would be willing 
to read a part alongside the women 
who were auditioning. He complied, 
and a few weeks later, Greenfield Village, a historic village in 
Dearborn, called and offered Archbold a job playing Benjamin 
Franklin for the summer. 

Since then, Archbold has enjoyed an illustrious career 
as Franklin, performing in more than 7,000 school pro- 
grams and speaking at hundreds of corporate meetings and 
events, most often in his adopted hometown of Philadelphia, 
where he settled in 1980. Not only has Archbold enlight- 
ened live audiences with his portrayal of Franklin, but he 
also has appeared as Franklin on the “Today” show and The 
History Channel, and he has performed for every president 
since Gerald Ford. George W. Bush appointed Archbold 
to a 15-member commission to oversee the celebration of 
Franklin’s 300th birthday in 2006. 

And after occasional interpreter Linda Wilde was hired to 
play Betsy Ross to his Franklin in 2006, the pair married in 2008 
in their own ceremony at Philadelphia's Independence Hall. 

A former industrial photographer, Archbold never planned 
to play Ben Franklin, but he says it has “been a great career” 
and has allowed him to educate thousands of people about 
American history and a beloved Patriot. 


Patrick Henry, portrayed by William Stewart, gives 


Colonel Christopher Green of the Continental 


While few historical re-enactors become as sought-after as 
Archbold, all play an important role in opening a window to 
history for their audiences. Historical interpreters “provide 
a time machine that delivers people to a distant place and 
time,” says Patricia Bridgman, who plays Abigail Adams at 
Adams National Historical Park in Quincy, Mass., the Abigail 
Adams birthplace in Weymouth, Mass., and other locations. 
“We invite them to walk in the slick-soled, pointy-toed, brass- 
buckled shoes of their forebears.” 


Getting Started 


Like Archbold, many historic interpreters simply happened 
into their roles. Ms. Bridgman, who is a member of the Cape 
Ann DAR Chapter, Cape Ann, Mass., got started in historic 
interpretation through her involvement with DAR. After 
answering a call for local re-enactors to read the love letters of 
John and Abigail Adams at a Brookline, Mass., restaurant on 
Valentine’s Day, her new role stuck. 

For Pat Spackey, a member of the Heritage Trails DAR 
Chapter, Spring, Texas, family heritage presented an opportu- 
nity for historical interpretation and regional education. Her 
ancestor, Dr. Charles Bellinger Stewart, is credited with the 
original design of the Texas flag, served as the first secretary 
of state for Texas, was the first signer of the Texas Declaration 
of Independence and was a member of four Texas legisla- 
tures. In 2006, a member of the local historical society asked 
Mrs. Spackey to join him in speaking about the Texas flag. 
Drawing on her family history, Mrs. Spackey portrayed Julia 
Stewart, her great-great-great-grandmother, alongside his 
Charles Stewart, and the two shared 
stories about Stewart family life and 
Texas history. Since then, Mrs. Spackey 
has spoken extensively as Julia Stewart 
to school groups, civic organizations, 
churches and other groups. 

Historic interpretation was an 
ideal career for Nancy Moore, a mem- 
ber of the Cahawba DAR Chapter, 
Birmingham, Ala., who works as an 
interpreter and historic clothing man- 
ager at the American Village Citizenship 
Trust, an educational historic village in 
Montevallo, Ala. When the American 
Village opened in 1999, Ms. Moore 
was a senior at Samford University in 
Birmingham, Ala., majoring in the- 
ater with a minor in history. When a 
recruiter came to campus to speak to 
theater students about becoming inter- 


his “Give me liberty, or give me death!” speech in the 
American Village's Colonial Chapel. 


Army, portrayed by the American Village 


interpreter Chris Long, drills his troops. preters, Ms. Moore decided to audition. 
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She was hired and has been interpreting for 14 years. “I feel 
very blessed to have a vocation where I can use my love of both 
theater and history,” Ms. Moore says. 


Researching the Role 


Getting a gig as a historic interpreter is only the beginning, 
experienced re-enactors say. Portraying a historic figure accu- 
rately and in a way that will truly provide educational value for 
the audience requires exhaustive research. Archbold has read 
hundreds of books by and about Franklin to learn more about 
the man. “What I look for is the stories, the details that every- 
body doesn't already know,” he says. “I want to tell people 
what it was really like to do that electrical experiment or to 
start the library or be involved with the Constitution.” 

All that research allows Archbold to react and respond 
in ways that are authentically Franklin. For instance, when 
people see him out in Franklin garb, “They'll say something 
like, ‘Hi Ben, go fly a kite,” Archbold says. “And I might say, ‘If 
I were going to fly a kite again [in a storm], Id hand the string 
to someone else.” 

To accurately portray Abigail Adams, Ms. Bridgman has 
read, annotated and memorized portions of many books on 
the Adams family and on the founding of the United States. 
And because the Adamses preserved their correspondence 
to each other, Ms. Bridgman can base her interpretation of 
Abigail on what she has learned about her from those let- 
ters, which are available online through the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 


George Washington, portrayed by 
Al Schaeffer, greets women of the early 
Republic at the American Village 


“| have about 20 pages of quotations that I've committed 
to memory so I can answer questions and hold conversations 
using Abigail’s own words,” Ms. Bridgman says. “I read and 
study constantly. | take great pride in the accuracy of every 
detail of my portrayal.” 

At the American Village, Ms. Moore plays numerous roles, 
such as Dolley Madison and Mercy Otis Warren. When she is 
given a new role, Ms. Moore tries to learn as much as she can 
about the person, using both primary and secondary sources. 

“In the beginning I am given a script to learn,” Ms. Moore 
says. “After I learn more about the character, | am able to add 
things that might be interesting. I also do research about my 
character's world. This means where they lived, what their reli- 
gious beliefs were, or anything that might impact who they are. 
Being an interpreter is more than just learning and reciting a 
script. People might ask you questions about your character, and 
you need to be able to answer them in character.” 


Looking the Part 


Understanding a character's life and ideas is crucial for 
effective interpretation, and wearing appropriate, authentic 
clothing is just as important. As the historic clothing manager 
at the American Village, Ms. Moore spends much of her time 
designing, constructing and acquiring the right costumes for 
the characters portrayed. “I look at each character's life and 
economic status to design and assign the proper set of cloth- 
ing,” Ms. Moore says. “When I designed my Dolley Madison 
gown, I researched that time period in fashion and looked at 
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existing gowns for inspiration. | also read about Dolley and her sense of fashion. 
She was a very fashionable lady.” 

Truly authentic clothing provides history lessons all its own, according 
to Feather Tippetts-Rosica, owner and principal designer of Grand Gestures 
Historical Costume and a member of the Gabilan DAR Chapter, Gilroy, Calif. 
“It's not just about the clothes, but also about the lives of the people who wore 
the clothes,” says Mrs. Tippetts-Rosica, whose gowns won DAR American 
Heritage Contest Historical Costume awards in 2011 and 2013. “I get into what's 
behind the clothing, not just the clothing itself.” 

For instance, “en furrow,” the tiny stitched-down pleats on the back of the 
English-style gown in the 1700s, was so named to celebrate Jethro Tull’s inven- 
tion of the seed drill in 1701, which sowed seeds in neat rows, making planting 
much more efficient, Mrs. Tippetts-Rosica says. And “polonaise,” the draping 
of the petticoats in the back of a gown by looping it into three swags, derives 
from the division of Poland between the three kingdoms of Prussia, Austria and 
Russia during the 1700s, which was major world news at the time. 

To design authentic historic costumes, Mrs. Tippetts-Rosica uses only mate- 
rials that were available at the time period and authentic colors—only those 
that could have been derived from vegetable 
or mineral dyes. “If the character predates 
the sewing machine, everything is sewn by 
hand,” she says. “And if a client is not willing 
to dress in appropriate underwear from the 
time period, I don't work with them.” 

In addition to wearing the right “rig- 
ging,” as Abigail Adams referred to her 
own getup, Ms. Bridgman says her hair, 
skin and attitude all help complete her 
authentic look. “I sweep my bangs up into 
a pompadour, eschew makeup, lace myself 
into stays, don a bum roll [a support, such 
as a hoop or pillow, worn under a skirt], 
petticoats and gown, along with silk stock- 
ings and reproduction shoes, and I'm ready 
to go,” Ms. Bridgman says. “The one ques- 
tion all re-enactors get is, ‘Aren't you hot in 
that?’ The 21st-century answer is, ‘Damn 
straight,’ but Abigail says, ‘I am well accus- 


Patricia Bridgman plays Abigail 
Adams at Adams National 
Historical Park in Quincy, Mass., 
and the Abigail Adams birthplace in 
Weymouth, Mass 
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tomed to it, madam.” 


Making History Live 

Authentic historic interpretation is time- and work-intensive, but dedi- 
cated re-enactors say it’s worth the effort. “They call what we do ‘living history’ 
because we bring characters and a period to life,” Ms. Bridgman says. 

“| want the mothers in the audience to understand what it was like to be home 
alone with four children, your husband gone for months at a time, while a battle 
rages only 11 miles away and the house shudders with every shell that is thrown,” 
Ms. Bridgman says of interpreting Abigail Adams. “In case of danger, John advised 
Abigail, ‘Fly to the woods with our children.’ I want the men in the audience to feel 
the agony and impotence of being 300 miles away from home, and your family ina 
war zone. This is how we honor our Patriot forebears.” fy! 
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Moonlighting 
With the Past 


HOW TO MAKE A LIVING WITH 
YOUR HISTORICAL EXPERTISE 


AR member Feather 

Tippetts-Rosica inher- 

ited her sewing skill and 

fashion sense from her 

matemal grandmother, 
a milliner and single mother during the 
1930s who took a twice-yearly train trip 
to Chicago to see the latest fashions, then 
returned home and made her daughters’ 
clothing by hand, without pattems, to 
imitate the current styles. Mrs. Tippetts- 
Rosica’s paternal grandmother, a history 
teacher, passed her love of history down 
to her granddaughter. 

After 10 years working in costume 
design in the film, television and theatre 
industries, Mrs. Tippetts-Rosica com- 
bined both of her inherited passions 
to launch Grand Gestures Historical 
Costume, for which she designs cos- 
tumes for historic re-enactors, leads 
historic clothing workshops, and serves 
as a consultant for museums and educa- 
tional institutions. 

“I majored in fashion design in col- 
lege, but history has always been in my 


“IT majored in fashion design in 

college, but history has always been 

in my genes. I realized I liked historic 
costumes better than fashion design, 
and I found a way to incorporate both.” 


— Feather Tippetts-Rosica (pictured at left) 


genes,” Mrs. Tippetts-Rosica says. “I 
realized I liked historic costumes better 
than fashion design, and I founda way to 
incorporate both.” 

Like Mrs. Tippetts-Rosica, many 
DAR members and history buffs find 
ways to transform their historical exper- 
tise into income-producing ventures, 
working as professional genealogists, 
historic heirloom appraisers, museum 
guides and local historians. 


HISTORIC TOURS 

Jonita Mullins is known as “the 
history lady” in her hometown of 
Muskogee, Okla., where she once 
worked at a local museum and lives 
in a 100-year-old home in a historic 
neighborhood. After Mullins led a “his- 
tory walk” along a local bicycle trail in 
cooperation with a fitness initiative, 
the enthusiastic response led her to 
develop four more historic walking tours 
through local neighborhoods, and her 
business, Okie Heritage History Tours, 
was born. 

“Focusing on local history makes it 
more personal and keeps my interest,” 
she says. “That translates well to my 
audience, who will gather around close 
as I'm telling a fun story about a person 
who lived in a home built more than 
100 years ago. It's easy to make this 
history come alive, and the enthusiasm 
spreads to my guests.” 

The local newspaper, chamber of 
commerce and Mullins’ Facebook page 
help her promote the tours, and word of 
mouth “‘is starting to build a customer 
base,” she says. 

In Boston, Brooke Barbier developed 
a pub crawl along her city’s Freedom 


Trail of historic sites for her friends and 
family to help celebrate completing 
a Ph.D. in American history in 2009. 
“People had such a fun time and actually 
learned things along the way, that at the 
end of it, many recommended that I lead 
this tour for others,” Barbier says. 

After giving free historic tavern 
tours for friends visiting Boston for a 
few years, Barbier recently decided to 
monetize the tours and started her busi- 
ness, Ye Olde Tavern Tours. Barbier still 
works full-time at a publishing company 
and offers tours on weekends, but 
Ye Olde Tavern Tours is producing a 
part-time income, she says. 

The ability to promote a fun tavern 
atmosphere while sharing her passion 
for Boston's history make the venture 
worthwhile for Barbier, and her clientele 
continues to grow. “Since I had been giv- 
ing tours for years for friends and their 
friends, I had a network that supported 
my venture on social media, which was 
fantastic exposure,” she says. Clients also 
find her through Google, TripAdvisor, 
EventBrite and hotel concierges. 


GENEALOGY RESEARCH 

When compiling her family history 
during the 1990s, Debbie Boe real- 
ized there was a need for more historic 
cemetery information in her state of 
Minnesota. She started walking the 
rows of nearby cemeteries and compil- 
ing cemetery burial monument books, 
donating copies to local and state histori- 
cal societies. She eventually launched 
a website, Debbie’s Genealogy Library, 
which drew research requests from 
people across the United States and 


internationally. After several years of 


offering free assistance for research into 
local cemeteries and the people buried 
there, Boe decided to charge a fee for 
her services. 

Today, Boe continues to spend 
much of her time conducting family 
history research for people who find her 
through the Internet and via word of 
mouth, and she earns consistent income 
for doing work she loves. “I have found 
that it really does not matter whose 
family or what the research project is, I 
really enjoy doing the research and mak- 
ing connections,” Boe says. 


HISTORIC DESIGNS 

In the 1970s, after Kathy Alpert 
found boxes of ald postcards, photo- 
graphs and Fortune magazines in her 
grandfather's New Hampshire barn, 
she began a lifelong passion for col- 
lecting historic images. In 2001, in 
an effort to make a career change and 
incorporate her love for historic photos 
and artwork, she launched PostMark 
Press, a line of greeting cards inspired 
by her vintage postcards and their 
handwritten messages. Her company’s 
first set of 24 cards featured high- 
quality reproductions of postcards from 
her collection, dating to the turn of the 
20th century. The original handwritten 
postcard message was printed on the 
back of each card. 

The public shared Alpert's affinity 
for the historic images, and the cards 
were a success from the beginning. She 
now works with the historical imagery 
she loves, designing consumer products 
such as calendars and cards, “using 
vintage and retro ephemera of all types 
from all eras,” she says. PostMark Press 
now licenses its designs to large compa- 
nies with national distribution. 

“As a lifelong collector, I still get the 
same thrill from finding vintage post- 
cards, magazines and other ephemera 
at flea markets, antiques co-ops and 
paper shows,” Alpert says. “There's 
another whole level of fulfillment in 
being able to share these treasured 
images with others when they become 
designs on consumer products.” 
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Revolutionary 
Spies and 
Their Ingenious 
Techniques 


{ By Sharon McDonnell } 4 


Codes, ciphers, invisible ink, mask letters, pen quills, 
“blind drops,” buttons, hollow balls, flowers, even 
Spies during the Revolution used all these 
tools to secretly slip messages across enemy lines. 


laundry: 


“Spying was critical to the success and failure of both 
American and British sides in the Revolution, supplying infor- 
mation about strategy, troop movements and supplies, and 
sometimes preventing battles from happening,” says John A. 
Nagy, author of Invisible Ink: Spycraft of the American Revolution 
(Westholme Publishing, 2011). Spying was a risky business, as 
anyone who was caught faced the death penalty, so ingenious 
schemes were orchestrated to elude detection. 


Invisible Ink and Covert Clotheslines 

The Culper Spy Ring was a spy network operating in and 
near New York City from 1778-1781 in the heart of British- 
occupied territory. It was organized by Benjamin Tallmadge, 
a teacher and schoolmaster from Setauket, N.Y., at General 
George Washington’s request. Although spymaster isn’t the 


“a” was “e,” “b” was “f,” and so on—was used for words without 
a numeric equivalent. For example, in an August 29, 1779, let- 
ter, Woodhull writes that since every message is opened and 
every man searched at the entrance to New York City, all future 
letters should use invisible ink. He also observes the British 
hadn't increased the number of their ships and land forces. 
Woodhull uses the following code for the letter: he is 722, 
Townsend is 723, New York is 727, ships is 592 and 347 is land. 

Many spies used white ink on white paper to write their 
messages, which were read by brushing a chemical reagent 
over the writing. These messages easily passed through mili- 
tary checkpoints without detection. Woodhull often asked 
Washington to replenish his supply of what he termed “invis- 
ible stain,” which James Jay (John Jay's brother) invented. In 
1780 a laboratory was built to make the ink. 
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first image that comes to mind 
when referring to the commander 
in chief, Washington employed a large network of spies and 
designed sophisticated fake battle plans to fool the British. 

Tallmadge recruited trusted allies to the secretive ring— 
even Washington didn’t know their real names. One member 
of the network was Robert Townsend, a New York City ship’s 
chandler, dry goods shop owner and society reporter for the 
newspaper Royal Gazette. His jobs gave him access to the 
docks, where he encountered countless people, including 
members of the British military. Another spy in the group was 
Abraham Wocdhull, whose code name was Samuel Culper Sr. 
Townsend's code name was Samuel Culper Jr., Woodhull’s fic- 
tional son. 

The Culper Spy Ring devised a code in which numbers stood 
for people and place names, while a secret alphabet—wherein 
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This July 17, 1777, quill letter from Gen. William Howe alerted Gen. John 
Burgoyne that he would invade Pennsylvania rather than move up the 
Hudson to join Burgoyne’s northern army. The secret message was cut 
into long, narrow strips and inserted into the hollow quill of a large feather. 


In a February S, 1780, letter to Tallmadge, Washington 
recommends that secret messages be written between the 
lines of normal-sounding letters about family matters. He 
writes that Townsend “should avoid making use of the stain 
upon a blank sheet of paper (which is the usual way of its 
coming to me); this circumstance alone is sufficient to raise 
suspicion.” Unhappy that information was often stale after 
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taking weeks to reach him, Washington also suggests finding a 
faster route to deliver messages. 

Letters were sent on a circuitous route through rural 
Long Island, N.Y., to avoid British troops on more-trafficked 
routes closer to New York City. A common route would 
involve Austin Roe, a tavern owner, first getting letters from 
Townsend in New York City. Roe would then leave the letters 
in a box ina field in Setauket, on Long Island's North Shore, 
where he kept his cattle. Woodhull, the field owner, would 
retrieve the message using a method called a “blind drop” or 
“dead drop,” in which spies pass information to each other 
without meeting directly. Caleb Brewster, who commanded a 
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Gen. Henry Clinton wrote this secret letter to Gen. John Burgoyne 
on August 10, 1777. Although it first appears to boast about military 
success, when read through a mask, it laments Gen. William Howe's 

actions and the adverse turn the war has taken for the British. 
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whale boat fleet, would alert Woodhull to his arrival by having 
his Setauket contact, Anna Smith Strong, hang a black petti- 
coat on her clothesline. (Strong's husband, Judge Selah Strong, 
had been jailed by the British on the prison ship Jersey for 
relaying information to the American army in Connecticut.) 
Strong placed a specific number of handkerchiefs on the 
clothesline to signify the cove on Long Island Sound where the 
letters were stored. Brewster then rowed across the sound to 
Connecticut to give the letters to Tallmadge, who made sure 
couriers on horses took them to Washington's headquarters. 
The Culper ring’s big success came in 1780 when it 
uncovered information about the British plan to attack the 
French landing in Rhode Island. Woodhull sent a letter to 
Tallmadge noting that 8,000 British troops were leaving 
immediately for Rhode Island with nine warships, a 50-gun 
ship and two 40-gun ships. 
Major General Marquis 
de Lafayette already was 
on his way to Newport, 


Cv lind deep 


Letters were sent on 
a circuitous route 


through rural Long R.]., to meet Comte de 
Rochambeau, who was 
Island, N.Y. Anna bringing 6,000 troops. 
Smith Strong placed Tallmadge alerted 
a specific number of Washington and America’s 
handkerchiefs on the French allies. Washington 


responded by invent- 
ing false plans about his 
supposed attack on British- 
occupied New York City. 
He arranged for a mes- 
senger to take the plans to 
a British camp and claim he found the package on a road. 
After seeing the false plans and British signal fires lit on Long 
Island, the British fleet turned around and sailed for New York 
instead. The French allies landed safely. 


clothesline to signify 
the cove on Long 
Island Sound where 
the letters were stored. 


Pigpen Ciphers and Mask Letters 

While the Culper ring was the Revolution’s most-docu- 
mented spy ring, it wasn’t the first. Nathan Hale volunteered 
to join an intelligence-gathering mission at the start of the 
war. The Connecticut-born, Yale-educated soldier disguised 
himself as a Dutch schoolmaster to spy on British forces while 
they occupied New York City in 1776. Hale was captured by 
the British and hanged at age 21, becoming the first American 
executed for spying on behalf of his country. (His statement, 
“I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my country,” 
is probably apocryphal.) Major John Clark's Philadelphia spy 
ring, which fed battle plans to Washington in Valley Forge dur- 
ing 1777-1778, also preceded the Culper ring. 

“The volume of spies is surprising—more than anyone 
suspected. Pennsylvania alone had 130 documented spies, 
including its spies in Europe and the Caribbean. Even 
some Continental Congress members spied for the British, 
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as did Dr. Benjamin Church, a member of the 
Massachusetts Provincial Congress and direc- 
tor of the first American army hospital,” Nagy 
says. As our new nation’s capital and the site of 
Continental Congress meetings, Philadelphia 
became a key location for spying during the 
Revolution, he adds. 

Many codes used by the Americans and British 
involved simple letter substitutions—each letter of 
the alphabet was represented by a different letter 
or number. A reverse-alphabet cipher—“z” stood 
for “a” and so on—was used by Joseph Stansbury, 
a Philadelphia shopkeeper and British spy. 
Stansbury encoded and decaded correspondence 
from the traitorous General Benedict Arnold to 
British Captain George Beckwith. General Henry 
Clinton, commander in chief of British forces from 1778-1782, 
used a numeric cipher in which numbers from 51-78 stood for 
alphabet letters, with a gap between 55-60. 

But substitution ciphers could be cracked by observing the 
frequency of certain alphabet letters, words and letter pair- 
ings—like “the,” “a” or “to” in English—so more elaborate, 
book-based ciphers were devised. “Because of the need for 
greater security, codes became more involved than simple 
letter or number substitutions,” Nagy writes. “Referencing 
specific words in a book known only to both writer and recipi- 
ent created an additional level of security.” 

Arnold, an American hero in the British defeat at the 
Battle of Saratoga, later spied for the British and tried to 
hand over West Point to them. He used book-based ciphers 
in more than 60 letters to betray his country. He chose 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England—and later 
a dictionary by Nathan Bailey—and then found a word he 
wanted inside the book. Next he used the page number, line 
number and number of the book's word (counting from the 
left) to stand for the secret word. For example, he would use 
“293.9.7°— meaning page 293, ninth line, seventh word—to 
stand for the word “wrote.” 

In a July 12, 1780, letter to Major John Andre, Clinton's 
head of military intelligence, Arnold uses a mass of numbers 
to announce he had accepted command of West Point, where 
he can “render the most essential Services.” He also uses 
secret code to plead for payment (“Life and Fortune are risked 
by serving His Majesty”) and comment that “the mass of the 
People are heartily tired of the War, and wish to be on their 
former footing.” A letter from Andre, dated May 10, 1779, 
explains this code to Stansbury in detail. 

“Pigpen” ciphers also were popular with the British, 
Hessians, Americans and French, including Washington and 
the Comte d’Estaing, vice admiral of the first French fleet sup- 
porting the colonists. Alphabet letters were grouped in threes 
in a tic-tac-toe box. Each letter in a message was represented 
by the shape of its group of three in the box, plus a dot showing 


For Your Eyes Only 


Many Revolutionary spy letters are in the Sir 
Henry Clinton Collection at the University 

of Michigan’s William L. Clements Library. 
Clinton, commander in chief of British forces, 
seemed to save every piece of paper he ever 
received—dinner receipts included—and 
made duplicates of many of the papers he 
signed. Clements, a Michigan industrialist, 
donated the 16,500 documents, which feature examples of codes 
and other spy techniques, as well as intelligence reports from 
spies including Benedict Arnold. View the collection online at 
www.clements.umich.edu/exhibits/online/spies. 


the position of that letter within that shape—one dot for the 
second letter, two dots for the third, but no dot for the first— 
to produce a message of funny-looking shapes. 

An elaborate Vigeneére cipher, named after its supposed 
16th-century French inventor, Blaise de Vigenere, was used by 
American Major General Horatio Gates. “Mask letters,” read 
through a mask or grill placed over the text, were used only 
by the British in the Revolutionary War. The code also was 
named the “Cardano system” after the famous 16th-century 
Italian codemaker Geronimo Cardano who invented it. In 
this tricky technique, the real message was written first, and 
other words added before and after it. For example, Clinton's 
August 10, 1777, letter to General John Burgoyne seemed 
to exaggerate British military successes and praise British 
General William Howe’s actions as “capital.” But the real 
message—within the hourglass-shaped mask—expressed 
Clinton's profound doubts: “I think Sr. W's move just at this 
time the worst he could take.” The British surrender at the 
Battle of Saratoga just two months later marked a turning 
point in the war. 

“Quill letters” were messages jammed into the hol- 
low shafts of large feathers. Howe's July 17, 1777, letter to 
Burgoyne was cut into two thin strips and inserted inside the 
quill. Messages were sewn under cloth-covered buttons, and 
small hollow silver balls also served as hidden compartments 
for messages. After one British courier's capture near New 
Windsor, N.Y., he promptly swallowed a bullet-sized silver 
ball containing a message from Clinton to Burgoyne. Given 
a strong emetic, Lieutenant Daniel Taylor coughed it up, but 
then reswallowed it. After he refused a second emetic, he was 
threatened that his stomach would be cut open to remove it. 
Reluctantly he coughed it up again. Sentenced to death for 
spying, he was executed on October 16, 1777, the day before 
Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga. 


Sharon McDonnell wrote about early 19th-century philanthro- 
pist Margaret Haughery for the March/April 2013 issue. 
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Feminine Portraits in the 
DAR Museum Collection, 1757-1857 


Whether created in oil, watercolor or other paints, pencil or 
crayon, a portrait reflects an era. It also may personify societal 
attitudes and expectations. Regardless of accuracy or finesse, 18th- 
and 19th-century American portraits put a face on the past. 

A walk through the DAR Museum’s galleries and period rooms 
reveals many examples of American portraiture. Feminine por- 
traits are particularly intriguing, especially as a record of women’s 
lives. Eleven portraits from the DAR Museum collection dating 
from about 1757 until the mid-19th century give some insight into 
their elusive world. This is fragmented knowledge, however, as 
only the wealthy could afford a painted image in early America. 
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merican portraiture reflects stylistic changes 

in painting technique and practice as art- 

ists endeavored to please their clientele. In 

the 18th century, Americans looked abroad 

for training and inspiration, while English 
and European artists sought commissions in the American 
Colonies. Two girlhood portraits in the DAR Museum collec- 
tion provide a glimpsc of this interchange. 


English artist John 
Wollaston (active 1742-1775) 
traveled the Mid-Atlantic and 
Southern Colonies for almost 
20 years painting dozens of 
wealthy patrons. His portrait 
of Mary Lightfoot painted 
about 1757 was the first 18th- 
century portrait donated to 
the DAR Museum. Mary, 
the daughter of William 
and Mary Howell Lightfoot, 
was born March 9, 1750, in 
Charles City County, Va. 
Wollaston painted Mary in 
typical 18th-century fashion, which portrayed children as little 
adults. The almond eyes and curly uptumed smile are character- 
istic of Wollaston’s portraiture. 


Mary Lightfoot 
by John Wollaston 


Rebeckah Barrett’s 
portrait reveals English tra- 
dition interpreted in the 
spare manner of Joseph 
Badger (1707/8-1765), a 
Boston house painter who 
gradually progressed into 
portrait painting. Rebeckah, 
the daughter of Samuel and 
Mary Shedd Barrett, was 
born September 27, 1757. 
Her father was a sailmaker 
and deacon of the New 
North Church in Boston. 
Rebeckah and Badger both 
died in 1765, the year the portrait was painted. The portrait 
reveals Badger’s artistic limitations; nevertheless, it is an aus- 
tere and poignant reflection of childhood. 


Rebeckah Barrett 
by Joseph Badger 


A quarter-century later in Boston, Danish artist Christian 
Gullager (1759-1826) captured an elegantly serene Hannah 
Morgan Stillman. Gullager emigrated from Copenhagen to 
begin his new career in Massachusetts, and he adapted his 
Danish training to please American taste. The approximate date 


of this portrait is based on 
his listing in a 1789 Boston 
city directory. Hannah and 
her husband Reverend 
Dr. Samuel Stillman were 
married in May 1759. An 
eloquent orator, he was the 
minister of the First Baptist 
Church of Boston for more 
than 40 years. Both Rev. and 
Mrs. Stillman were revered 
for their philanthropy and 
good works. Hannah, the 
mother of 14 children, was 
one of the founders of the Boston Female Asylum, an orphanage 
for girls. Today the institution is known as the Home for Little 
Wanderers. Executive Coordinator Janice Nicholson confirms 
that a portrait of an elderly Hannah by Gilbert Stuart can be 
viewed there. The plaque on the portrait reads, “First Directress 
1800-Died in Office 1821.” 


Hannah Morgan Stillman 
by Christian Gullager 


James Earl (1761-1796), the 
brother of artist Ralph Earl and 
the uncle of Ralph E.W. Earl, 
was born in Massachusetts and 
began his career in England. He 
returned to America in 1794 
and painted in Charleston, 
S.C., until his death two years 
later. His portrait of the pensive 
Elizabeth Coburn Courtney 
dressed in lustrous silk and 
adorned in gold illustrates his 
skill at capturing the feminine 
image. Elizabeth and her hus- 
band James Courtney were 


Elizabeth Coburn Courtney 
by James Earl 


Bostonians who fled to Nova Scotia during the Revolutionary 
War and eventually settled in Charleston in 1789. Earl painted 
the Courtneys, their daughter Elizabeth Chardon Courtney 
and their son-in-law Humphrey Courtney. Three of the family 
paintings are in the DAR Museum collection. Elizabeth Chardon 
Courtney reportedly destroyed her portrait for unknown reasons. 
Earl was only 35 when he died of yellow fever. The 
“Inventory of Effects and Debts belonging to the Estate of 
James Earl, Limner deceased,” dated October 29, 1796, and 
located in the South Carolina Department of Archives and 
History, lists James Courtney among debtors to the estate. 


The unsigned portrait of Mary Lisle Gamble is attributed 
to either Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827) or his brother 
James Peale (1749-1831). Her calm middle-aged image evokes 
the Peale brothers’ masterful style. Mary Lisle of Philadelphia 
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married Irish immi- 
grant Archibald Gamble 
in 1777. A University of 
Pennsylvania graduate and 
a Revolutionary War engi- 
neer, Gamble became a 
professor at the university. 
Mary was widowed with 
four young children at her 
husband's early death in 
1784. She died in 1820. 

In letters to the DAR 
Museum dating from 1959- 
1964, Charles Coleman 
Sellers, historian, author 
and great-great-grandson of Charles Willson Peale, notes the 
difficulty in distinguishing between the two brothers’ work. 
Sellers remarked that Charles Willson experimented with oil 
on paper, used in Mary Lisle Gamble's portrait, but that he also 
saw evidence of James’ brushwork. In Portraits and Miniatures 
by Charles Willson Peale (American Philosophical Society, 
1952), Sellers quotes Peale’s sage advice to his son Rembrandt 
on May 8, 1805: “Are you about to begin handsome portraits 
of ladies? When you can produce such as will please beauties 
your fortune is made.” 


Mary Lisle Gamble by Charles 
Willson Peale or James Peale 


As 19th-century America became a player on the interna- 
tional scene, artistic interpretation and presentation changed, 
yet portraits remained far too expensive for the average 
American. The Neoclassical craze in decorative arts found its 
way into portraiture. Again Americans took their cues from 
European sources. 


The portrait of Elisabeth Has Haley, probably painted 
in Paris, depicts the appeal of gown, hairstyle, furniture and 
Neoclassical symbolism pre- 
sented in the Grecian manner 
with a decidedly French fla- 
vor. Captain Nathan Haley, 
an American maritime master 
from Mystic, Conn., married 
his second wife Elisabeth Has, a 
French beauty, on an unknown 
date. Haley was awarded the 
Legion of Honor for his ser- 
vice in the French Navy. 
He was appointed U.S. vice 
consul to Nantes, France, 
in 1830 and later consul in 
1838. The DAR Museum 
also owns a portrait of Nathan Haley in his naval uniform 
complete with dress sword. Both Nathan and Elisabeth Haley 
are buried in Nantes. 


Elisabeth Has Haley, 
artist unknown 


40 Daughters of the American Revolution 


An American interpretation of the Neoclassical form 
can be seen in Jacob Eichholtz’s portrait of fashion- 
ably plump Sarah Humes Porter of Lancaster, Pa. 
Draped in her lovely shawl, she wears a restrained ver- 
sion of the Grecian gown. She married General George 
Bryan Porter in 1819, the same year Eichholtz painted 
portraits of them both. President Andrew Jackson 
appointed Porter governor of the Michigan Territory in 
1831. The couple traveled there with both portraits. 
In 1834 Governor Porter died of cholera in Michigan 
and was buried in the 
Elwood Cemetery in 
Detroit. Sarah returned 
to Lancaster with the 
portraits, currently on view 
in the Michigan Period 
Room. 

Jacob Eichholtz (1776- 
1842) trained and worked 
as a coppersmith, but his 
love of painting led him to 
his true calling. Although 
known primarily as a 
Lancaster artist, he spent 
a successful decade in 
Philadelphia, returning there from time to time. The DAR 
Museum also owns several other works by Eichholtz: an 1801 
profile of Hannah Ashe, one of his earliest; portraits of Sarah's 
parents, Samuel and Mary Hamilton Humes; and portraits of 
Eichholtz’s parents, Leonard and Catharine Eichholtz, painted 
in 1815, which were donated to the DAR Museum by their 
fourth great-granddaughter. 


Sarah Humes Porter 
by Jacob Eichholtz 


Painting practices varied widely during the next quarter- 
century. Artists’ diaries, account books and correspondence 
answer some methodology questions. Their works illustrate 
the variety and complexity of antebellum painting. In wom- 
en's portraiture, look for beautiful colors, misty romanticism 
or, in contrast, linear composition or sculptural solidity. 


Thomas Sully (1783-1872) was not only the most prolific 
artist of the period, but he also was a teacher, mentor and 
friend to many painters. He was the son of English actors 
who immigrated to America when Sully was a child. He 
worked in several cities before settling in Philadelphia. After 
a 70-year career as a portrait painter, he died in Philadelphia 
in 1872. His feminine portraiture is distinguished by the 
romanticized images of his sitters, exemplified in his 1832 
portrait of Frances Anne Kemble. Gorgeous color accents 
her exquisite image. According to Monroe H. Fabian in 
the 1983 National Portrait Gallery exhibition catalogue 
Mr. Sully, Portrait Painter: The Works of Thomas Sully (1783- 
1872), Sully painted English actress Fanny Kemble at least 13 


times. Fanny immediately 
captivated her audience 
when she first appeared on 
the American stage in 1832. 
She retired in 1834 when 
she married Pierce Butler, 
but returned to the stage 
in 1847 as her stormy mar- 
riage ended. 


The demure image of 
Catherine Daingerfield 
Willis Gray also is known 
as “Princess Murat.” The 
great-grandniece of George Washington, as a young widow 
she moved with her family to Florida, where she met and 
married Prince Achille Murat, exiled nephew of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. About 1835 they moved to New Orleans where 
Murat bought an interest in a sugar plantation and began 
to practice law. When these ventures failed, they returned 
to Florida. After his death in 1847, Catherine faced many 
financial obligations, and Napoleon III awarded her a sig- 
nificant stipend. A resourceful and successful manager, she 
purchased Bellevue plantation near Tallahassee in 1854 
and lived there until her death in 1867. During those years, 
she was appointed the Mount Vernon Ladies Association's 
vice regent of Florida. In the 20th century her Bellevue 
plantation home was moved to the Tallahassee Museum 
of History and Natural 
Science for preservation as 
an historic exhibit. 

Jacques Guillaume 
Lucien Amans (1801- 
1888), a French artist 
who was considered New 
Orleans’ leading por- 
trait painter during his 
years in the city, painted 
Catherine's portrait about 
1837. According to the 
Encyclopaedia of New 
Orleans Artists 1718-1918 
(The Historic New Orleans 
Collection, 1987), “He spent the winter months in the city, 
painting the portraits of many prominent New Orleanians; 
to avoid the yellow fever season, he usually left the city in 
summer.” In the mid-1850s, he returned to France and con- 
tinued his artistic career. 


Fanny Kemble 
by Thomas Sully 


Princess Murat by Jacques 
Guillaume Lucien Amans 


Artist William S. Jewett (1812-1873) left a promising 
career in New York City for San Francisco in 1849, perhaps 
succumbing to the lure of the Gold Rush. According to schal- 
ars, he became the first professional portraitist in California. 


Descendants who donated 
Jewett’s portrait “Minnie” 
explained that the subject 
was his first and lifelong 
love. Her name is unknown, 
but Jewett writes in a family 
letter dated September 18, 
1858, “Minnie is the name 
of my sweetheart and as it is 
the diminutive of Mary ...” 
Her family’s disapproval of 
Jewett dashed his romantic 
hopes. His dark-eyed beauty by Gite ahenae 
draped in a lace mantilla 

glows against a simple dark background. In 1869 the artist 
returned with the portrait to New York. Although he eventu- 
ally married, he kept the painting until his death, perhaps in 
remembrance of youthful ambition and personal loss. 


Amelia Stratton Comfield’s portrait depicts an enter- 
prising author promoting her book. She was the daughter of 
Eliphalet and Mary Valentine 
Stratton of Suffolk County, 
N.Y. After her marriage to 
John F. Comfield, the couple 
made their home in New 
York City. She first published 
her book, Alida, in 1841 and 
issued revisions as late as 
1849. In the portrait, Amelia 
holds a copy of the book in 
her hand with a second copy 
in the bookcase behind her. 
The 1849 revision bears a 


: ; Amelia Strattan Comfield 
sketch of Amelia wearing the by David Rogers 


dress seen in her portrait, 
which was signed and dated 1852 by New York City portrait- 
ist David Rogers. It's possible that Amelia asked Rogers to 
copy the image from her book. 


Personal portraiture changed forever with the arrival of 
photography. By the late 1840s Americans could purchase a 
daguerreotype portrait in a protective case. As the author T.S. 
Arthur slyly noted in Godey’s Lady’s Book in May 1849, “It is 
hard to find the man who has not the shadowy faces of his wife 
and children done up in purple morocco and velvet, together 
or singly, among his household treasures.” Portraiture was no 
longer an elitist privilege. 


Olive Graffam is the curator of collections for the DAR Museum. 
Several of the portraits featured in this article also were profiled 
in the 1985 publication The Arts of Independence: The DAR 
Museum Collection by Elisabeth Donaghy Garrett. 
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The Creek War of 
September 1813 to 
March 1814 was a 

war within a war, 
strategically 
connected to, but 
fought separately 
from, the War of 1812. 
Working through their 
ally, Spain, which 
controlled Florida, 

the British sought to 
encourage American 
Indian uprisings to 
distract American 
attention and divert 
resources from the 
broader war. 


Clash = 


Civilizations 


Menawa (c. 1765-c, 1835), 
was a Muscogee, or Creek, 
chief and military leader 
who was gravely wounded 
but survived the Battle of 
Horseshoe Bend. 


At the same time, American leaders such as Andrew 
Jackson wanted to create a buffer zone between Florida and 
the Creek and other Southern American Indian nations. 

Ultimately, though, the Creek War was all about land. Like 
the Shawnee and other tribes in the Northwest Territory, four 
of the five principal Southern nations—Cherokee, Chickasaw 
Choctaw and Creek (which, including the Seminole 
in Florida, were called the Five Civilized Nations)—faced 
increasing pressure from white Americans to give up their 
ancestral lands in the Mississippi Territory, which comprised 
present-day Alabama, Mississippi and western Georgia. 

Though treaties theoretically protected the nations’ lands, 
white settlers routinely ignored restrictions. The nations also 
ran up significant debts to traders and other whites, who usu- 
ally demanded payment in land. 

“In 1805 the Choctaw had ceded 4 million acres for less than 
2 cents an acre, nearly all of it to offset debts,” writes Ronald 
Utt in Ships of Oak, Guns of Iron: The War of 1812 and the Forging 
of the American Navy (Regnery History, 2012). The Cherokee 
ceded some 10 million acres between 1801 and 1823, and the 
Chickasaw also lost large tracts of land to creditors. 


Civil War Explodes Into 


f the American Indian nations, the Creek were the 
() most numerous— numbering about 18,000 people, 

including about 5,000 warriors who lived in villages 
along rivers in modern Alabama and western Georgia. The 
Creek actually were a loose confederacy of related groups that 
shared acommon culture. 

The confederacy comprised two main groups—which 
because of their geographic locations were dubbed the Lower 
Creek and the Upper Creek by white settlers, according to the 
Rutgers University Center for the Study of Genocide, Conflict 
Resolutions and Human Rights. The Lower Creek lived near 
eastern white settlements along the Apalachicola River water- 
shed, while the Upper Creek were spread out to the west along 
the Alabama, Coosa and Tallapoosa river valleys. Generally, 
Lower Creek were more assimilated into white culture than 
the Upper Creek, who deeply distrusted whites. Their differ- 
ent outlooks created tensions between the two groups. 

Those tensions grew into a civil war after Shawnee Chief 
Tecumseh arrived from the Northwest Territory in October 


The Creek War was fueled by loss of ancestral land. 
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1811 to address the Creek Confederacy’s annual grand coun- 
cil at Tuckabatchee, a major Creek town located south of 
present-day Tallassee, Ala. 

Tecumseh hoped to recruit the Southern nations to join 
his coalition of American Indian tribes dedicated to repudiat- 
ing white ways and resisting further American acquisition of 
land. Eager to hear Tecumseh, more than 5,000 Creek war- 
riors packed the town, according to Robert V. Remini’s Andrew 
Jackson and His Indian Wars (Viking, 2001). 

Renowned as an orator, Tecumseh gave a masterful per- 
formance. He inspired anger even in those opposed to war, 
such as Big Warrior, the principal chief of the Upper Creek. 
Tecumseh urged the Creek to “burn [the whites'] dwellings, 
destroy their stock, slay their wives and children, that the very 
breed (of whites) may perish.” 

Though moved by the speech, Big Warrior said his people 
would not rise against the whites. Tecumseh denounced him 
and prepared to return north, Remini writes. But before leav- 
ing, he made several prophecies, including one predicting that 
an arm of fire soon would stretch across the sky, and that when 
he returned, “I will stamp my foot upon the ground and shake 
down every house in Tuckabatchee.” 

So when a comet trailing “a long arm of fire” appeared 
some weeks later, and an earthquake struck and damaged 
Tuckabatchee, a number of the Creek warriors were per- 
suaded by the portents to take up arms. 

They joined forces with a group of younger warriors who 
had already broken with Big Warrior. Dubbed “Red Sticks” 
for their red-painted war clubs, about 200 of them followed 
Tecumseh back north. On their way home again, a group of 
them was accused of murdering members of two white fami- 
lies in Indiana. 

The treaty with the Creek Nation required the perpetra- 
tors to be surrendered for trial, but the Creek leaders refused. 
Instead, they tried and condemned the group in absentia, then 
hunted them down and killed them in early 1812. 

This apparent kowtowing to the Americans outraged the 
Red Sticks. They retaliated by killing many of those involved in 
the trial over the next few months. At this point tensions flared 
into civil war between the Upper and Lower Creek. 

America became involved in the internecine conflict after 
it declared war on Great Britain in June 1812. The Spanish in 
Florida encouraged the Red Sticks and promised them arms 
and supplies. In July 1813, about 300 Red Stick warriors set 
out for Pensacola, where they were given powder and shot. 
Alarmed by this, American settlers in their path raised a mili- 
tia and attacked the returning war party at Burnt Corn Creek 
on July 27, 1813. The Americans drove the Red Sticks from 
their camp and captured most of the supplies, but were routed 
themselves in a counterattack. 

Once the Americans withdrew, the war party returned to 
Florida to resupply themselves, and the Mississippi Territory 
soon became a battleground. 
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According to Wayne Curtis in a Fall 2007 article on Fort Mims in American Archaeology, this mid-19th-century engraving by 
Alonzo Chappel is a romanticized depiction of the battle, emphasizing the slaughter of civilians and militia. 


The Fall of Fort Mims 


earful of attack, settlers prepared to defend themselves. 

Some built crude forts around homes and villages. One 

of the largest surrounded the home of Samuel Mims 
near Tensaw, Ala. By August 1813 several hundred people, 
including a troop of militia, lived inside or immediately out- 
side the walls. 

In mid-August, a force of about 1,000 Creek warriors led 
by an Upper Creek chief of mixed descent named William 
Weatherford (also called Red Eagle) descended on the fort. 
Along the way, they attacked a plantation and seized sev- 
eral slaves, but one escaped and fled to Fort Mims. The fort's 
inhabitants prepared for an attack, but after several uneventful 
days, they decided the danger had passed. 

But Weatherford had stopped only to rest his men before 
the assault. On August 29, a slave working outside the fort 


of the American Revolution 
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reported seeing warriors in the nearby woods. When searchers 
found no signs of the enemy, he was flogged for lying. 

The next day, the same slave again spotted warriors in the 
woods. But he fled rather than risk another flogging, so the fort 
was open and unguarded when the attack began. 

The surprised inhabitants fought back as best they could, 
but soon were overwhelmed, and even women and chil- 
dren were cut down. Some who managed to reach the 
compound's buildings died when the warriors set fire to the 
structures. 

The victims “were butchered in the quickest manner, and 
blood and brains bespattered the whole earth,” according to 
Albert Pickett, a contemporary Alabama historian who inter- 
viewed a few of the survivors. At least 250 of the defenders 
died in the assault. Despite having the advantage of surprise, 
the Creek lost an estimated 300 to 400 warriors, making it a 
costly victory. 
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When word reached the U.S. War Department, which 
oversaw relations with American Indians, Secretary of War 
John Armstrong Jr. asked the governors of the surrounding 
states to mobilize and punish the Creek. 


Old Hickory Takes the Field 


raising militia to deal with the uprisings. Though recover- 

ing from bullet wounds received in a shootout with future 
U.S. Senator from Missouri Thomas Hart Benton and his 
brother, Jesse, Andrew Jackson insisted on leading one of the 
volunteer armies. 

Despite his wounds and a lack of supplies, Jackson's army, 
which left Tennessee on September 27 and pushed south, was 
the first to mobilize. Ultimately, it also would see the most 
combat. Besides the Tennesseans, a number of friendly Creek 
and other warriors joined the army, including Big Warrior and 
Chief Pathkiller, the principal chief of the Cherokee Nation. 
They and their warriors would provide significant aid to 
Jackson—and live to regret it. 

Through the rest of 1813 and into 1814, Jackson waged 
total war against the rebellious Creek, dispensing what he 
called “retributive justice.” Though he was plagued by chron- 
ically short supplies, Jackson relentlessly pursued the foe, 
achieving major victories at present-day Jacksonville, Ala., 
and Talladega, Ala. His army killed hundreds of warriors, 
razed villages and towns, destroyed crops and livestock, and 
turned many Creek into wandering refugees. Jackson's fierce 
perseverance despite hardships and dedication to serving 
alongside his men and sharing their miseries earned him the 
nickname “Old Hickory.” 

The other armies created by the Tennessee legislature were 
far less active. When they did get underway, the difficulties of 
communication and coordination in the frontier foiled a pos- 
sible early end to the war. 

In late November two groups of particularly fearsome 
Creek—the Hillabee and the Fish Pond Creek—petitioned 
Jackson to be allowed to surrender after learning about the 
American victories. They were unaware that one of the other 
Tennessee armies was sweeping toward their town as they 
waited for Jackson's reply. Their surrender, writes Remini, 
would have been a major turning point in the war, possibly 
ending major fighting. 

Unaware of the peace gesture, the advancing soldiers killed 
more than 60 warriors, captured some 250 women and chil- 
dren, and destroyed several towns. The attack convinced the 
Creek that the whites had plotted treachery all along, and their 
resistance hardened. 

During this time, Jackson was dealing with a crisis. Most 
of his volunteers had gone home as their enlistments expired, 
leaving him with just a handful of men at Fort Strother, a base 
he had established in St. Clair County, Ala. 


] n September 1813, the Tennessee legislature authorized 
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Jackson had asked Tennessee Governor William Blount to 
send reinforcements and more supplies. But Blount wanted 
Jackson to come home, as his string of victories had slaked the 
public's thirst for revenge, and the cost of war mounted. 

Nevertheless, the governor yielded to Jackson's protests 
and intense pressure from the War Department to continue 
the war. In Jate December 1813, Blount sent Jackson 800 mili- 
tiamen who had two-month enlistments. 

The volunteers were raw and untrained, but the impatient 
Jackson nevertheless led them immediately against a Red Stick 
encampment on Emuckfaw Creek near its junction with the 
Upper Tallapoosa River in Alabama. His inexperienced troops 
broke and ran before a Red Stick onslaught. Jackson averted 
disaster by turning the rout into an orderly, fighting retreat. 

Back at Fort Strother, Jackson took time to do what he 
should have done at first—train his new troops. He was soon 
reinforced by about 5,000 more militia that Blount sent under 
intense pressure from Washington. In addition, the Army's 
39th Infantry Regiment from Knoxville joined his army. 

By March Jackson had a well-trained force of about 5,000 
men. When he heard the Red Sticks were massing near 
Horseshoe Bend on the Tallapoosa River, he decided to attack. 


A Decisive Battle 


orseshoe Bend was a narrow peninsula formed by 
H the meandering river. The Red Sticks had built a 

town called Tohopeka on the peninsula and fortified 
the narrow neck of land by erecting stout, arc-shaped breast- 
works across it. Firing ports in the breastworks would allow 
them to pour a deadly crossfire into an approaching enemy. 

However, Jackson learned they had not fortified the end 
of the peninsula, though they did stash canoes there for a 
fast escape if the need arose. He ordered Brigadier General 
John Coffee to take about 700 militia and Cherokee allies and 
attack from behind. The bulk of Jackson’s force, mostly Army 
regulars from the 39th Regiment, would storm the barricade 
directly in a coordinated assault. 

When Coffee reached the shore opposite the end of the 
peninsula, Cherokee warriors swam across, paddled back in 
the Creek canoes, and ferried about 200 soldiers and war- 
riors across. The troops raced through the unsuspecting town 
and opened fire from behind on the Red Sticks defending the 
breastworks. At the same time, the 39th Regiment stormed 
the barricade. 

The maneuver trapped the Red Sticks. Many died fighting: 
others tried to hide in thickets but were driven into the open 
and killed when the Americans set fire to the brush. Chief 
Menawa, one of the Red Stick leaders, was wounded seven 
times but survived and escaped. Between 550 and 800 Red 
Stick warriors died, and hundreds of Creek women and chil- 
dren were captured. About 120 whites, Cherokee and friendly 
Creek were killed in action or died later of their wounds. 
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Gen. Andrew Jackson accepting the surrender of 
William Weatherford after the defeat of the Creek American Indians 
at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend, Ala., on March 27, 1814. 


After this victory, Jackson and his army continued to 
ravage Creek towns, destroying homes and crops and scatter- 
ing the refugees. The Creek nicknamed him “Sharp Knife” 
for his ferocity, a name he relished. He declared at one point, 
“We have fully enforced the lex taliones [law of retribution],” 
according to Remini. 

By the end of the war, at least 48 villages and towns in the 
Upper Creek country were destroyed, and 15 percent of the 
total prewar population of Creek had died. Though some fled to 
Florida to fight on, Weatherford realized the end was at hand. 

A few weeks later in April, Weatherford stunned Jackson 
by slipping undetected into his camp at Fort Jackson in central 
Alabama and coming directly to the general's tent to surrender. 

“] am in your power, do with me as you please. | am a sol- 
dier,” Weatherford told the surprised Jackson. “I have done 
the white people all the harm I could; I have fought them, and 
fought them bravely; if 1 had an army I would yet fight, and 
contend to the last: but I have none; my people are all gone. | 
can do no more than weep over the misfortunes of my nation.” 

Rather than punishing Weatherford, Jackson allowed 
him to surrender and go in peace, thus encouraging other 
Red Sticks to do the same. The two even became friends— 
Weatherford settled in Monroe County, Ala., where he raised 
fine horses, and he visited Jackson at the general’s Nashville 
home, the Hermitage. (See the story on the Hermitage in the 
May/June 2013 issue.) 

But Jackson dealt far more harshly with the other Creek— 
including those who had stayed out of the conflict. He also 
turned on the other American Indian nations despite previous 
alliances with him. 

Jackson had long believed the “solution” to the American 
Indian problem was to relocate them beyond the Mississippi 
River. Relocation dated to Colonial times and had occurred 
under every U.S. administration, starting with Washington. 
Jackson saw his victory as a chance to pressure the tribes to 
move west, as well as to undercut their ability to resist. 


hters of the American Revolution 
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Relocation also would create a buffer zone between 
Spanish Florida and the tribes, reducing Spain and Britain's 
ability to use the American Indians against the Americans. 

Accordingly, Jackson dictated stunningly harsh surrender 
terms that penalized not only the Red Sticks, but also the 
friendly Creek, Cherokee, Chickasaw and Choctaw. They were 
required to move north away from the Gulf Coast and to cede 
some 22 million acres of their land—more than half of what 
they had left after decades of incursions. 

Though the nations protested, Jackson warned that any 
who failed to sign the treaty would be regarded as an enemy 
and would be attacked. Reluctantly they signed the Treaty of 
Fort Jackson on August 9, 1814. 


Post-war Tensions 


cially ended the War of 1812. It also distressed Jackson, 

because it required the United States to restore “all 
possessions” the various tribes had in 1811. This effectively 
nullified the Treaty of Fort Jackson. 

Jackson was outraged—Remini notes that he felt the provi- 
sion didn’t or shouldn't apply to the tribes who had signed his 
treaty, and he resisted orders from Washington to implement 
the Ghent accords. 

In part, Remini says, Jackson believed the situation in the 
South was stil] too volatile to relinquish the intense pressure 
on the Creek. Red Sticks who had escaped to Florida con- 
tinued to raid and harass settlers (and would take part in the 
future Seminole War). Allowing the defeated tribes back on 
their lands was simply asking for trouble, Jackson believed. 

As a national hero, as military commander of the southern 
branch of the U.S. Army and as a member of a commission 
overseeing relations with the tribes, Jackson wielded consider- 
able power over treaty enforcement. He was determined to 
carry out the terms of the Treaty of Fort Jackson. 

Addressing a message to the nations as their “Friend and 
Brother,” Jackson made it plain that he expected them to abide 
by the agreement they had signed: “The least opposition brings 
down instant destruction on the heads of the opposers.” 

The next few years saw intrigue, political maneuvering, 
multiple commissions and negotiating sessions over how to 
deal with the American Indian nations. The Creek also contin- 
ued to fight among themselves over relations with the whites. 
Meanwhile, they continued to lose land and the federal gov- 
ernment continued its long-standing policy of removal. 

After being elected president in 1829, Andrew Jackson 
finally achieved his longtime goal when he presided over the 
forced relocation of most of the Five Civilized Nations west of 
the Mississippi. 


AF he Treaty of Ghent signed on December 24, 1814, offi- 


Bill Hudgins wrote about War of 1812 battles fought on the United 
States’ northwestern frontier for the September/October 2013 issue. 
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